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WAY-SIDE SKETCHES. 

SHADOWS. 

■', • I. 

|HE north wind fiercely blows without, . 
The wood-fire redly bams within ; 
Cast on a sea of hope and doubt, 

I listen to the city's din, 
As on this last night of the year 

I smoke the soothing pipe of peace, 
While changeful Shadows peep and peer, 
And ne'er their ghostly gambols cease. 

11. 

The Shadows visit me, and go 

So swiftly, that I lose them quite, 
And look out at the drifting snow 

That falls so fast this winter night ; 
Ah ! what bright face was that which gaz'd 

Upon me from the crowded street, 
Amus'd in part, and half amaz'd ) 

It was my darling Marguerite I 

1 
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m. 
My Marguerite, bo fair and kind ! 

How the old times come back again ! 
I recollect me how the wind 

Toy-d with her chesnut hair amain, 
As underneath the trysting-tree 

We sat, or through the meadows stray'd — 
Who in the wide world half so free 

And happy as that winsome maid ? 

IV. 

Or who so gay as I, who clung 

(The oak-tree nestling to the vine !) 
To her, while Cupid, laughing, flung 

His barbed shafts at me and mine ? 
Yes — ^in the flying sparks I see 

The bank on which we rested last 
That moonlit summer eve. Ah, me ! 

How quickly has (hat shadow past ! 

V. 

She lov'd me % Well, dear brother, no : 

I thought she did, and that's the truth. 
What would you % She was rich, you know, 

And I — a poor romantic youth ! 
" 'Tis better to have lov*d and lost, 

Than never to have lov*d," they say 
To all who by Love's storms are tost, 

And lie aweary by the way. 



My ffutli ! Tre been to sleep, I fear ; 

My grog's imtoQch'd — my pipe ia out ; 
And on my sleeve there glints a tear — 

What's all this sentiment abont 1 

Tears for a flirt ? Pehaw ! dry your eyes. 

Forget her, man ; but don't forget. 
Amid your lover's dreams and sighs, 

Something remains to live for yet ! 
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TERPSICHORE IN TATTERS 




I. 

HE bustle in our village street, 
The shouts that intervene, 
The patter of the children's feet, 

I know what these things mean ; — 
Some of that errant tribe who tramp 

Through all the country-side 
Have pitch'd their sorry-looking camp 
Upon the common wide. 

n. 

A man, a woman, and a child, 

In spangled, stain'd array — 
The women seem so meek and mild,. 

The man would fain be gay. 
And now the pipes and drum resound. 

And squeaking flageolet ; 
The rustics at the welcome sound 

All hurry through the wet. 
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in. 
The womeo: dance a <' Highland Fling^'**- 

How all the people stare ! 
Not one has witnessed such a thing 

Since last All Hallow's fair. 
They never heed the tears that course 

Adown the mother^s cheek — 
The father^s voice, so kind and hoarse-— 

The girl so wan and weak ! 

IV. 

Quicker the player's fingers glide — 

Louder the drum is beat — 
The flageolet is cast aside 

Eegretful in the street. 
Yon alehouse toper drains his cup, 

The child goes bravely round, 
Until at length — ^ah ! pick her up ! — 

She's fallen to the ground I 

V. 

Eun to the doctor's on the hill, 

And, quick, some water bring : 
Now in my arms she's lying still, 

A half-unconscious thing. 
Stand back, and keep the roadway clear — 

Nay ! let her mother come ; 
And bid her father, too, draw near, 

And never mind his drum. 
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VI. 

All ! here's the doctor — come, make way — 

Don't crowd around her so ; 
The children say, they cannot play, 

And homeward, sobbing, go. 
Poor, patient darling ! from her face 

The roses all have fled ; — 
The news speeds swiftly through the place— 

" The Dancing-Girl is dead T 
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"UN DERNIER RESSORT." 



r. 

(^UE vouUz vous f Tm not a Baron, 
^^ Nor yet a Knight of high degree, 
So there's no hope that Lady Farron 
Will let her daughter marry me. 

• II. 

It's really, Charley, most distressing, 
For one to find one's self outbid ; 

The grievance, lad, requires re-dressing 
As much as the Tinted Venus did. 

m. 

We can't all be aristocrats ; 

Plebeians must exist, old man, 
And some of them be poor as rats — 

'Twas always so since the world began. * 
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IV. 

^* Oh, dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes !" 
Did not a brother bard thus write ? 

" An empty pocket's the worst of crimes V 
Upon my word, the bard was ri^t. 

V. 

Your lines may fall in pleasant places. 
But if you have no banker's book, 

Show me one of the lovely Graces 
Who'll give you au^t but a low'ring look. 

VI. 

As tm demkr ressort, then, my son, 
(For we ne'er shall get our hearts' desire) 

We'll end our lives as we've begun, 
And smoke our pipes by the garret fire ! 
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LITTLE MARIE. 

EAGHMOUTH, as all the world knows, is a small 
fishing village on the south-western coast of these 
islands ; Beachmouth, as all the world also knows, or should 
know, is famous for its sea-bathing, its picturesque scenery, 
and its immunity (as yet) from tourists, who are whisked by 
Beachmouth Junction oftentimes without stopping. The 
place has also some negative advantages not to be over- 
looked ; amongst which are the total absence of guide-books 
and lodging-house keepers, and the, in most other watering- 
places, inevitable terrace of stuccoed houses facing the sea. 
Besides this, it may be as well to mention that there has 
not been one person in Beachmouth or in the neighbouring 
village, Pebblesea^ apprehended and lodged in custody on 
suspicion of being a member of the Fenian Brotherhood in 
the disguise of a British patriot ; and that a recent 
bread-riot storm passed over the little village like a black 
threatening thunder cloud which, after coming sufiiciently 
near to excite trepidation, is dislimned and gives place to 
the bright blue sky erst behind it. There is a glorious ivy- 
oovered Norman church at Beachmouth, where the good 
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^^ old-£Etshioned " way of doing things yet remains in 
vogue ; no daily services — ^no Hymns Ancient and Modem, 
for they are considered Puseyifcish by the natives — ^no 
surpliced choirs to subvert the Protestantism of the Queen's 
lieges-nor anything of tUt sort ; none of your Ritualism 
at Beachmouth, Air. Chasuble, if you please, sir. But 
instead, a three-decker pulpit, a mixed choir, with three 
instrumental performers, not exactly upon sackbut, psaltery, 
and harp, but upon hautboy, clarionet, and "loud bassoon /' 
Jackson's inspiriting Te Demn and Jubilate occasionally, 
and an anthem got up regardless of expense at Christmas. 
I should say the population of Beachmouth is quite 300 
— ^indeed those were the figures, with the addition of three, 
recorded in the last census return — and out of that number 
at least 250 are fishermen, fishermen's wives, or fishermen's 
children. After making three pilgrimages to Beachmouth, 
I am looked upon, not quite in the light of one native and 
to the manner bom, but at least as being in my small way 
a devoted patron of and well-wisher to the place, which, 
with the people, I have come to like — ^indeed, in the words 
of the Bacchanalian ditty, I regard the Beachmouthians^as 
"jolly good fellows." 

When I go to Beachmouth I invariably take up my 
quarters at the Bed Lion — ^an hostelry which I am fre^ 
quently told (and I am quite ready to believe it) has seen 
better days. There is no commercial-room, nor by conse- 
quence are there any commercial '' gents " to stare and talk 
at not to you when you have the misfortune to be showa 
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into the apartment which they deem their own swnjdum* 
There being no commercial-room at the Bed Lion, then, I 
am compelled to take my meals with the rubicund landlord^ 
his smiling," good-tempered wife, and their pretty, rosy- 
cheeked, black-eyed daughter ; and Lizzie Marston and I are 
particularly good friends, though she persists in calling me 
a Londoner— to be which is, in the eyes of the Beach- 
mouthians, to be guilty of about as heinous a social crime 
as can be conceived ; for they look upon all Londoners as 
'' faddish,'' good-for-nothing persons, existing on sufferance. 
The Bed Lion bar-parlour is the snuggest of snug parlours, 
and here — to the "best inn's best room " — come the brown- 
cheeked, hard-visaged fishermen to smoke their pipes of an 
evening, and whet their clay with the host's stinging Octo- 
ber brewing — as wholesome as Allsopp's or Bass's best 
bitter ales, which is saying a great deal in favour of Beach- 
mouth beer. My taste may be considered (mMy but I like 
Beachmouth better under winter than under summer in- 
fluences. The village is charming in summer— in winter 
it is grand. 

Seven years ago Charley Limner, the painter, and B.A. 
of this year, accompanied me down to Beachmouth, where 
we stayed a short time before visiting some friends in St. 
Boniface, the Cathedral city five miles away. I might tell 
you of the merry time we had there that winter ; how we 
sung nautical ballads to and with the fishermen, who, by 
the way, are essentially different to those Neapolitan fisher- 
men — " vain as girls " — ^whom clever, genial Eobert Brough 
sung of in his charmingly-told " Tentmaker's Stoiy ;" — I 
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might recbnnt our adventures by flood and field, and by sea 
as well ; and narrate hoV the amatory Limner, that now 
rapidly-rising artist, was sorely smitten with Lizzie Marston, 
who a year afterwards married Bob Hatcher the fisherman, 
and is now surrounded by a very large family, whose great- 
est luxuries are treade-bread, milk-and-water with plenty of 
sugar in it, and fried sprats early in the season ; — all this 
might and should be told if it had the least thing on earth 
to do with this narrative. But I stay my hand. The last 
night we were to pass at Beachmouth that eventful year 
was New Year's Eve, and we were making very merry in 
the bar of the Eed Lion, whose shaggy mane one could 
fancy rising delightedly at the sound of revelry which came 
from within. It was a terribly rough and tempestuous 
night ; the wind was blowing more than half a gale, and 
increasing every hour ; the sea was a foam-clad, seething 
mass; the surf swept over the old sea-wall and played 
havoc with the little gardens beyond ; and the sullen roar 
of theTgigantic breakers came dismally up the little pebbly 
street. Snow commenced falling shortly after dusk ; and 
old Bates, the carrier to and from St. Boniface, who came 
in at eight o'clock with supplies therefrom, reported a great 
and impassable drift up the lane near the Churclu We had 
solicited and been favoured with songs from everyone 
present, and were regaling ourselves with the fourth bowl 
of a steaming compound of the landlord's own concoction, 
when, concurrently with a lull in the conversation, a late- 
comer, who looked more like a snow-man than a being of 
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flesh and blood, announced that the wind had gone down, 
and that the snow storm was increasing in denseness eveiy 
minute. 

But what was that dull, heavy, booming sound ? Limner 
first called my attention to it, but I was watching Lizzie's 
nimble fingers cutting up a lemon for the next bowl of 
punch, in which we were to drink the old year out and the 
new year in, and so his remark fell heedless. But more 
practised ears than mine had caught the sound by this time, 
and, leaping to his feet, old Sam Martin said — 

" Tell ye what, lads, summat's wrong out in th* Bay — 
didn't ye hear them guns f 

Every ear was strained to listen now. 

Boom ! boom ! boom ! came the sound at regular interr 
vals ; there was no doubt that something was amiss ; 
and rough pilot-coats and pea-jackets were hastily donned 
preparatory to going down to the bea^h, which Limner and 
I were amongst the first to reach. 

The appearance of the sea was such as I hope never to 
witness again. As I have said, the wind had gone down, 
but as it had been blowing hard for several hours the 
water was as rough as though the gale was at its height, 
instead of having nearly exhausted itself. There is a long 
ledge of rocks to the north of Beachmouth, and over that 
the waves leapt with fearful violence ; as far as we could 
see, nothing met our gaze but the dull snow-clouds ; and 
the way the big breakers rolled on to the beach, where 
they spent themselves, was a sight to see. The beach was 
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lined with people, for the fishermen's wives and families, 
hearing the gun, had hastily dressed, and had come down 
to see what was the matter. At first we could not see or 
hear anything but the white-tipped waves and the roaring 
of the breakers ; but soon there came the dull booming of 
the gun again, soimding nearer this time, aud then there 
shot up on high a light or rocket, as it were beseeching 
assistance. 

''She must be on the Jagger rocks^ mates," said Will 
Cooms, the smartest of the men, who had been the first to 
hazard a conjecture as to the whereabouts of the distressed 
vessel. 

"Then, God help the poor wretches aboard of her!" 
came from a score of voices; for the Jagger rocks were 
counted the most dangerous of any on that western coast. 

Boom ! again went the gun. 

" What can she be, I wonder V said limner, who took 
in every adjunct of the scene with an artist's eyes. 

" Well," answered one, " this artemoon I see a craft — 
elipper-rigged she were — a beatin' about nigh the Jaggers, 
an' lookin' as though she could scarce keep up for the 
stonn. I should say as 'ow she's one of them orange 
traders, wi' not more'n arf-a-dozen 'ands a-board, ef so 
many, and p'raps th' Cap'n's wife an' young 'un." 

There was no life-boat at Beachmouth. The admirable 
Institution in John-street, Adelphi, had not been able to 
place a boat there at that time ; though I rejoice to learn 
that now the want has been supplied. The wind began to 
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rise again, and the blinding snow fell in large flaJces, drifting 
wherever it could find a place ; but the efforts of the fisher- 
men to launch their yawls were ineffectual. It was insane, 
to a. landsman's mind, to think that any boat could ever live 
in a sea such as that which was then running in. But 
those Samaritan fishermen thought differently. Again and 
again they got their tiny craft into the water, which treated 
them like playthings, as indeed they were when compared 
to the jubilant strength of that foaming ocean. Thus we 
spent three or four hours, which would have been weary 
enough but for the continual excitement in which we were 
each kept by the delusive hope of being able to rescue some 
perishing fellow-creatures from the abyss which yawned to 
receive them into its black and mysterious embrace. 

The booming sound had ceased now ; and heartsick, and 
faint with our exertions, some of us (many remained to 
watch) were about to move homewards, when we heard 
one of the women crying loudly for assistance, for that a 
child lashed to a spar and a life-buoy had been washed 
ashore ! We ran back, and there, sure enough, laying on 
the weed-clad beach, was the little castaway — a fair-haired 
thing of some six or seven years, and as pale and still as 
Death himself. 

" Poor thing !" said all — men and women and children — 
in chorus — " poor innocent ! what shall we do with her ? 
She seems half-dead with fear and cold." 

** And well she may be !" I exclaimed, pushing by the 
crowd 3 " here, give her to me. TU tell you what to do 
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with her !'' And I caught her up in my arms, wrapped mj 
thick jacket and coat round her shivering body, and ran 
back to the Eed Lion. 

*' Here ! Lizzie ! Mrs. Marston ! Somebody ! come here ! 
Light a fire at once in the best bedroom, and come and 
help me to restore this poor child !" 

They were startled out of their senses almost at seeing 
me with the child, but they bustled about, and in a few 
minutes we had put into operation with such success the 
admirable plan since adopted and published by the Lifeboat 
Institution for the restoration of apparently-drowned people, 
that the poor child was able, with support, to sit up in bed 
before a fire which leapt half-way up the chimney, and to 
take the nourishing, appetising things which Mrs. Marston 
prepared for her. 

While the landlady was doing all she could to make^her 
little patient comfortable, and to bring back the colour to 
her cheeks, I sat by the bedside of the child — ^a dear, 
brown-eyed, tiny creature, with long yellow hair, the re- 
maining drops of sea-water upon which glistened like 
diamonds. Eound her neck hung a small gold locket, 
bearing an inscription that by the dim, uncertain li^t of 
the flickering candles, which " guttered" freely, I could not 
trace ; though I subsequently saw that it had upon it her 
m.other's maiden name — ^Marie de Beauvoir, a French lady, 
who had married a well-to-do English merchant captain, 
who traded to the Azores. The child, who bore the same 
Christian name as her mother — ^Marie — opened her eyes 
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soon, and gave a bewildered, frightened glance round the 
room, and at all in it. Then she sobbed out, in a heart- 
rending way, which made '^ the unaccustomed brine" appear 
in other eyes than Lizzie Marston's — 

^' Mamma, mamma ! Oh, sir, take me to mamma ! Where 
am I ? This is not my home ; this is a strange house, and 
I don't know you." 

And she fell a-crying again. Then, in a passionate out- 
burst of grief, she moaned — 

" Oh ! I remember it all now. We were in the ship — in 
papa's dear little ship — and the wind blew, and the snow 
fell and covered everything, and there was no one to help 
us j and then the cruel waves came and dashed over the 
vessel, and they tied a life-buoy round me and fastened 
me to a plank, and they were all drowned \ Oh, dear ! 
what vMl become of me — ^what shM I do !" 

Crying and moaning like that, she at last fell asleep, 
and did not awake till the morning sun peeped redly from 
behind the snow-clouds and lighted up the room with a 
soft radiance. Then she told me that, with her father and 
mother, she was returning in what is known in those parts 
as a "fruit-clipper" from the Azores, whither they had 
gone to bring home a cargo of the famous Saint Michael's 
oranges; that, after beating about for several days, their 
little ship got on to the Jagger rocks off Beachmouth, whose 
locality they were ignorant of owing to the storm ; and that 
finally, as I have said, she was fastened to a spar and a life- 
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buoy, and was so washed ashore when her father's good 
ship the Mary Anne went down in the bay. 

What to do with this little castaway we at first hardly 
knew ; and Limner and I spent three or fonr hours in 
deep consultation, during which we smoked a great number 
of pipes, before we arrived at any satisfactory conclusion. 
The result of our cogitation was that Charley Limner wrote 
to his married sister at St. Boniface, who agreed to adopt 
little Marie Tomlinson and bring her up with her own chil- 
dren. So we took Marie over to the city, to Charley's 
sister's place, where I saw her only last week, and where 
her gentle and endearing ways have made her looked upon 
as the best New Year's gift that could have been sent to 
her guardian. Marie is « Uttle Marie " no longer. I scarcely 
knew her at first, she had grown such a tall girl ; and I 
think she gets more beautiful every day. All the feUows 
in St. Boniface rave about her ; young Wrington told me 
confidentially, and in a most gloomy manner, that if Marie 
refused him when she is out of her state of pupilage, he 
(Wrington) would not answer for the consequences ; and 
gave me to understand that in case Marie bestows her 
hand upon anyone but himself, he meditates doing some- 
thing of a more desperately-suicidal character than mortal 
man ever yet dreamt of. 

The St. Boniface newspapers — ^both the Wrangler and 
the Boanefrge&-^-QQsn» out even stronger than is customary 
with those influential journals in their descriptions of ''The 
Scene on the Coast " that year when the little orange- 

• 
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clipper went down ; and an illustrated paper depicted 
limner (I doa't know whether that artist had any hand in 
thid) in the act of taking a deiperate header off the Jagger 
rocks in the midst of the enowstonn, and blitzing np little 
Marie on his back ; which, as the foregoing narrative bKows, 
was not in strict accordance with the facte, although poetic- 
allf and plctorially it may be allowable. 
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IN THE SEASON. 




WILIGHT! and the air 

Is filled with the perfume of flowers. 
A pleasant time is the summer time — 



" But not when youVe for hours 

To sleep in the Park in the wet and the dark, 
Cursing the summer showers ! 

My God !" she said. " that I were dead — 
babe ! what pangs are ours !" 

" A hundred nights of starving ! 

A hundred days of dying 
By slow degrees, beneath the trees, 

Heaven and earth defying ! 
We herd with thieves amongst the leaves, ' 

And waken famished and crying ! 
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" To think'what once I was ! — 

A lady, passing fair ! 
No I I wear no ring ; yet that wee thing 

Is my daughter lying there ! 

" The night-wind blows so coldly, 

It chills us to the bone ; — 
Will God e'er send us any friend, 

Or leave us to die alone % 
What angel above looks down in love 

As we sleep on our bed of stone 9 

" None, you may be sure— 

Owr only friend is the river ! 
Though the righteous pray on each seventh day. 

For every evil-liver ! 
Say what you may, the easiest way 
To end one's woes is the river !" 



'Twas just above the Bridge — 

There ! where the eddies rise — 
She leapt the bank, and then she sank,- 

See there, sirs ! there she lies ! 
This is the way that every day 

Some poor mortal dies ! 
Here's a public — carry her in ; 

And, for God's sake, cover her eyes ! 
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A MAY WREATH. 

|DOWN the lane just by the mill, 
Across the meadow near the park, 
Ton hear the little streamlet trill, 

From lightest mom till night-time dark ; — 
A place that seems for lovers made 

To dreiam their youthful hours away ; 
The place where she and I oft stray'd 
To pluck the bonny crimson May. 

Twas on a blithesome eve in May, 

Twelve Httle lingering months ago, 
We pac'd the park at twilight grey, 

And watch'd the shadows come and go. 
O'er park and brook and meadow green 

There glinted rays of softest light ; 
The fairest head of all, I ween, 

I crown'd with May that happy night. 



A MAY WREATH. 

To boy and girl that Springtime eve 

Ail seemed more bright and full of joy 
Than e'er before. (I think we Ieav« 

Behind that bliss without alloy 
As time speeds on.) The rustics all. 

Who stood before their garden gates, 
Smiled kindly as we pasa'd the Hall, 

Where somebody for Helen vaits. 

Yestreen I left her, smiling sweet 

Through teal's of mingled grief and bliss ; 
To-day, at church, my Love I meet. 

And greet my girl-wife with a kiss. 
Ko orange wreath adorns her head, 

Nor stephanods blossom gay, 
Nor crown of roses — but instead, 

A simple wreath of snow-white May! 
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RESURGAM ! 

I. 

STOOD beside the altar-steps. 
With age all worn and grey ; 
But, strive however hard I would, 

I could not kneel to pray — 
With my eyes fast fix*d on the Holy Rood 
My errant thoughts would stray. 

n. 

Would stray beyond that quiet church, 

Beneath whose mouldering stones 
Both Peer and Peasant peaceful lay 

(God rest their hallowed bones !). 
For ever and anon methought 

I heard some footstep tread 
The chancel-floor, and o'er and o'er 

I look'd around in dread, 
Fearing lest I should see the ghosts 

Of the unremember'd dead ! 
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III. 
Without the north wind blew about 

The red and the yellow leaves ; 
They wrestled and fought in the moon's mild light. 

Or hid in the friendly eaves 
Of some old house near the little church — 

Even as dying leaves I 

IV. 

Ut in the flapping ivy 

That hung around the walls. 
And crept through every broken stone. 

And trailed along the stalls ; — 
A night-owl hooted wamingly 

Its melancholy calls. 

V. 

A broadening band of moonlight 

Athwart the chancel beams — 
The belfry bell doth grimly knell, 

" Awaken from your dreams /' 
Gramercy ! what is this I see ! 

like the Last Day it seems ! 

VI. 
From ev'ry tomb emerges a scant-appardl'd ghost. 
And the great bell boometh dismally as each one swells 
the host ! 
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Speaks one— a brave Cmsader 

He, with his legs acrost : 
'' What seek ye at the midnight hour 

Ikfongst souls that may be lost ? 
I was a mighty warrior, 

And with Peter the Hermit bled 
For the Faith in the East — ^when the fighting ceas'd 

There was half a million dead ! 
But the blood'of the slain uprises again 

Before my ^ion red !" 

vn. 

^^ And I was a famous Statesman 

A hundred years ago, 
And the honoured guest of kings and queens, 

Whose shades I see below. 
But in the grave both King and Slave 

Together come and go !" 

vni. 

" I wore fine linen and purple, 

And ate off silver and gold— • 
I was worth a hundred thousand pounds, 

As all the journals told. 
But what avaa my riches now 

In the grave all dark and cold V* 
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IX. 

" They call'd mt * the Bard of Avon/ — 

The Poet for all time. 
They'd laugh down here if ever I tum'd 

A line of prose or rhyme. 
By genius fir*d they deem*d me inspired ; 

Yet here * I bide my time !' " 



" / wrote the * Messiah/ 
Andy like my poet-Mend, 

They said that I, too, was inspir'd 
By Heaven. But here's the end 

Of Genius and earthly honours, — 
The terrible, bitter end !" 

XL 

" I — ^ha, ha f was a Pauper, 
Breaking stones in the yard — 

If you don't call ihit a terrible lot. 
You know not what is hard ; 

Yet here am I, at last, close by 
Warrior, Prince, and Bard T 

xn. 

Then a great light filled the chancel, 
A light as of the day. 
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And an Angel, wearing ^ golden crown. 
With many a glittering spray. 

With outstretch'd wings embracM me, 
And waffced me away — 

xin. 

Wafted me to the regions 

Where the spirits of the just. 
Bereft of their mortal bodies, 

That had mouldered into dust, 
Stood in a widening circle, 

Around a lustrous throne ; 
" This," the Angel whispered, 

'' Is the i^ace for Heaven's own. 

xrv. 

" Strive for rewards of honour 

On earth, youth, if you choose — 
In the race of life be first in the strife 

K you can, but never lose 
Sight of the goal that will save your soul, 

For that is the greatest prize 
That one may win \ and to enter in 

^ou need not be wealthy or wise !" 
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AT SUNSET. 

Worcester, a.d. 1661. 

I. 

HE King's in the city !— Thank God for that !— 
And Vigomia knows no fear ; 
Though there's never a doubt, says a hurrying scout, 

That the Puritan troops are near ! 
The Foregate is crowded with armM men, 

And gallants keep galloping past ; 
There's a crowd at the Cross, lamenting the loss 
Of Knox, who has fallen at last. 

II. 

Ere the morrow's sun has redden'd the east 

There's a stir in the royal camp. 
For Fleetwood's brigade have passages made 

Across Severn and Teme, and tramp 
Undauntedly on o'er their fragile bridge ; 

Montgomery's wounded and down. 
And the roadway is red with dying and dead. 

And the King's beaten back to the town. 
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m. 
The King's driven back to the city gate, 

Where the people are gathering fast, 
To know if the worst has come to the worsts 

And whether the danger is past. 
They see their defenders again ride on, 

And wish them " God-speed " on their way ; 
Bat how few came back to the city, alack ! 

At the close of that autumn day ! 

IV. 

With cannons in front and standards unfurFd, 

Awaiting their foemen's coming, 
The Cromwellians stood before Perry Wood ; — 

You might hear their drummers drumming 
At Sidbury Gate on that fatal night. 

But what are those cheers which ring 
Down the Eoyalist line ? 'Tis no Puritan whine — 

" Charge, gentlemen ! — charge for the King !" 

V. 

There's a shout in reply from Cromwell's troops, 

Who are singing dolorous lays ; 
And thundering cheers from the cavaUers, 

Who scoff at their psalm-singing ways^ 
And then, 'midst the clashing of swords and spears, 

Old friends encounter each other ; 
Ho ! — silence yon lad, who with grief seems mad 

At the death of his traitor-brother \ 
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VI. 

Duke Hamilton's faint' in the foremost ranks. 

And Buckingham's bloody and hoarse ; 
The King is in front, a-bearing the brunt ; 

But a plague on the Scottish horse ! 
The Koyalist troopers they fight amain, • 

Yet the odds are twenty to one ; 
And a Puritan cry ascends on high, 

For the battle is lost — and won ! 



vn. 

\ 'Tis a jojrful day for the Parliament, 

But a sorry one for the Eong, 
\ Who gallops pell-mell towards Boscobel 

As he heareth the curfew ring ; 
For the Puritan flag usurps the place 

Of the standard on ev'ry tower \ 
\ " God save the King !" none sliall venture to sing, 

An' they value their heads an hour ! 
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SAINT VALENTINE'S DAY. 
A Memory. 

I. 

RECOLLECT the time fiiU weU 
When February brought 'long with it 
A happiness 'twere hard to tell, 
, But now (the very deuce is in it !) 
I sit before the fire, nor heed 
Aught but the book mayhap I read. 

n. 

Marie, my Love, have you forgot 
What time in that old Midland city 

We flirted, rode, walked, play'd, what not ? 
I catUt forget, the more's the pity — 

Or when within the " College " walls 

We sat together in the stalls % 
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% 

III. 

Don't you remomber in the Close 

One February ev'ning mooning, 
The while the moon it fell and rose 

On us incontinently spooning ; 
That time you bade me write a line 
Or two about Saint Valentine ? 

IV. 

Next morning, when the postman came, 
And oh ! how this poor bosom flutter'd ! 

He brought (I guess'd the sender's name) 
A Valentino, which sent my butter'd 

Crisp toast and eggs away untouch'd, 

As 1 the precious missive clutch'd ! 

V. 

I call to mind the greater part 

Of what was in that gorgeous cover : 
A skewer transfixed through a heart — 

A pretty present for a lover 1 
Beneath the pillow of my bed 
I kept at night that heart so red I 

VI. 
Ah, me ! 'twas three weeks after that 

We had our fourth (and last) great quarrel : 
You said I laugh'd at Miss Du Piatt, 

I said you smil'd at Captain Morrell. 
Your maid return'd my charms and rings, 
I sent you back your books and " things." 
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vn. 

Therefore it is this wintry eve 
I sit before the firelight ruddy, 

And think (though this you won't believe) 
About a certain — ^well, Somebody, 

Whose Valentines in yonder box, 

Are safe beneath Chubb's patent locks ! 
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SISTER ANNETTE. 

|HE Priory bells are ringing in my ears, as I sit down 
in my study to recall, if I can, some life-memories 
which age and its inseparable infirmities have well nigh 
driven out of the storehouse of my mind. 

The chimes seem to me to be funeral peals — ^they bring 
no comfort to my aching heart, no release to my weary 
mind. Let me see if I can get any consolation from these 
old, moth-eaten, dusty papers, covered with the almost 
faded handwriting of half a century ago. These are An- 
nette Dupont's letters — Sister Annette, who now sings in 
the choir of Heaven with the Saints whom she adored on 
earth, and whose pure spirit I love to think looks down 
from the starry skies of nights, — looks down upon me, that 
is, when she is not herself mth me. 

I was bom in a noble old mansion on the Somersetshire 
coast, between Weston-super-Mare and Bristol, my father 
(Ralph Vernon) being a retired merchant, who had made a 
large fortune in the wine-trade at the famous old Western 
City which even yet retains many of its former character- 
istics. The Duponts were an old French family, the head 

3—2 
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of whom had been necessitated to leave Id belle France on 
account of his political opinions clashing with those of the 
Government of the day, and who had found, as so many of 
his fellow exiles have done, a friendly shelter in perfidious 
Albion. Annette was the only daughter of Monsieur 
Adolphe Dupont and Madame his elegant wife ; and as our 
house was within a mile's drive of that of our French neigh- 
bours, the families of Dupont and Vernon were soon on 
terms of intimacy. To see Annette was to love her ; and I 
well remember how, the first time I was introduced to her, 
I hated the sarcastic pleasantries indulged in by the Vicomte 
Pirault, himself in exile, and residing with Monsieur and 
Madame Dupont. Pirault was in love with Annette; it 
did not require much discernment to see that ; while that 
his suit was favoured by Madame Dupont was equally 
patent to an observer like myself. But Annette disliked 
liim, and, to say the truth, returned my affection for her 
with a love which I knew was as intense as it was pure. 

When the Duponts first came to reside in Somersetshire 
I was eighteen years old, and Annette sixteen ; the Vicomte 
was at least thirty, and had a man-of-the-worldish look 
about him which I often envied. In accordance with the 
usages of French society Monsieur and Madame Dupont 
kept Annette almost a prisoner — a trusty old servant of 
the family accompanying her whenever she went out ; our 
interviews were consequently for the most part confined to 
a hurried chat in the house when opportunity offered even 
for that. But old Martha, the bonne, was not above accept- 
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ing a guinea when it was tendered with a compliment. By 
these means, therefore, Annette and I contrived to meet 
and take walks along the beach, where an overhanging cop- 
pice lent its friendly shelter, and screened us from the eagle 
glance of Madame, my Annette's mother. I had a small 
boat — a mere cockle-shell — and a fisherman, who was sup- 
posed to be not altogether ignorant of smuggling, had taught 
me how to sail it so often, that at length I became quite 
adroit in the management of the tiny craft, which I called, 
boy-like, after the name of my sweetheart. Thus, when 
Annette was supposed to be in her room, or with the old 
hmne, and I deep in the mysteries of law-books, we were 
careering over the channel, now placid as the fish-pond in 
Dupont's garden, now white with foam, and to old Martha 
appalling to look upon. But my darling never heeded the 
fiercest gale that blew, and I cared for nothing so much as 
to be in the little boat with Annette by my side, wrapped 
in my thick warm jacket, when there was a stiff breeze and 
a high tide. We sailed to the Welsh coast, to the islands 
known as the Steep and Flat Holms, to the village of 
Weston, with its fishermen's cottages and little else then in 
the shape of houses ; but those were rare occasions, and 
only when Madame Dupont had gone to Bristol in her 
handsome chariot escorted by M. Dupont and the Vicomte, 
to make some purchases. What joyous days were those 
for Annette and me ! Alas ! it is only when happiness has 
fled on the wings of the dove that we thoroughly appreciate 
it and sigh for its return. In the glad springtime we wan- 
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dered — ^the hmnt at a respectful distance — ^through the 
woods, where I plucked violets, and primroses, and blue- 
bells, and cowslips, and made them into a wreath for 
Annette, whom I called my Queen, to whom I owed fealty 
and swore allegiance. Let me see if I can remember her 
as she was in those halcyon days. Eemember her ! M(m 
Dieu! can I ever forget her? Ah, no! a thousand times 
no ! Her image is imprinted on my heart, that now beats 
so feebly — there it will remain for aye. She was a bru- 
nette. Her mother was descended from an old Spanish 
family, in whose veins ran royal blood, and Annette inhe- 
rited from her that stately, queenly presence which made 
her immeasurably the superior of any girl or woman I ever 
knew. The sea air had given her cheeks a ruddy bloom to 
which at first they were strangers, and when her face was 
lit up by excitement, ma foil I could have worshipped her. 
Her large black lustrous eyes beamed with a love so holy 
that I was ever reminded of the painting of the Virgin, 
which formed the altar-piece of the little Oratory in which 
Annette was wont to attend the Church's services, and out- 
side of which I used to wait for her after vespers. We 
were Protestants, and I should have been looked upon as 
one of the lost had I been seen in the Oratory j and it is a 
fact that we lost several of our friends in consequence of 
our intimacy with the Duponts. 

Time sped on. We were in this fooFs paradise for three 
years, at the expiration of which, being my own master, 
and with my parents* consent, I proposed for Annette's 
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hand. I thought Madame Dupont would have struck me 
when I made the proposition — she looked like a tigress 
robbed of her young ones. Consent that Annette should 
marry a heretic ! Never ! Besides, was she not morally en- 
gaged to Monsieur le Vicomte PiraLult, who, poor fellow, 
was dying of love for her ? I had presumed too much on 
friendship, trampled on the family pride, outraged good 
breeding ! Annette was the promised wife of Pirault ! 

I must have swooned, for I remembered nothing after 
this. When I came to myself I was at home, and my mo- 
ther's sister was anxiously watching over me. Fever had 
supervened, and I had been delirious for several days. They 
told me that Annette had sent to inquire for me every day, 
and that she herself had pined until she was no longer the 
same girl she had been. As soon as possible, I sought her 
out, and she told me what she had suffered, what indignities 
had been put upon her when she refused to marry the 
Vicomte. Would she fly with me to another country, I 
asked her — ^to her own France — ^where we might be married 
and live afterwards unknown and seeking no other 
friends? Ah, no — ^it was impossible, she said; she had 
sworn not to do so to her confessor, who held her in his 
priestly yoke, from which there was no escape for such a 
good daughter of the church as Annette. Something there 
was which she struggled to conceal until I besought her to 
tell me everything, and then, crjdng piteously, she said, in 
consequence of her having determinedly refused the Vicomte, 
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she was destined to become the bride of the Church ! Sh6 
was to take the veil I 

I was covering her face with kisses, and swearing she should 
never take such a rash step, when I heard voices, and the 
honne^ Madame Dupont, and the Vicomte stood before us. 
They tore her from me, but not until I had given his lord- 
ship a lesson in le hoxe and ornamented his face with sundry 
bruises and a darkened eye. Then I paced the beach in an 
agony of grief, endeavouring to invent some plan to defeat 
the scheme of Madame Dupont and M. le Vicomte. 



From that time Annette was more carefully watched. The 
old servant was inflexible : she would neither take guineas 
nor compliments, and I rightly judged that the Vicomte had 
bribed her. I called several times at the Duponts', but 
Madame was invariably too indisposed to see visitors, and 
Ma'mselle was — ^had I not heard ? — at a Convent in Paris, 
where she was to stay until such time as she was fit to enter 
the Church's service. More than once I met Monsieur 
Dupont, but he refused to take any message for his daugh- 
ter, or to tell me anything about her. The Vicomte disap- 
peared mysteriously, and was no more seen ; and the honru 
had evidently gone with her young mistress. 

I was hopelessly stranded. I cared for no amusements, 
indulged in no pleasures. What I did care for was excite- 
ment, and this I obtained by taking an appointment in a 
Bristol merchantman, which sailed to India at a time when 
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the seas were infested with pirates. To tny great delight 
we were attacked by these desperadoes, whom we beat off 
triumphantly. I had a charmed life, and returned to 
my father's house without a scratch. I had not been home 
more than a week, when, one evening, as I was walking on 
the beach where Annette and I had often wandered in hap- 
pier days, the old honne, who must have been watching for 
me, hurriedly gave me a letter, penned in French, informing 
me that her young mistress had returned from France, and 
would take the vows in a week from that time. Old Mar- 
tha firmly declined to take a note to Annette, who, she 
said, had given up the worid and its pleasures, and was 
engaged in unceasing prayer and meditation, to fit her for 
her new life. 

The ceremony was to take place at the Oratory, and I 
determined to be present and see the last of my darling. 
My love for her and my sea experience had made me reck- 
less, and I hesitated at nothing. By dint of much persua- 
sion, and the expenditure of a couple of guineas, I prevailed 
upon the sacristan to admit me into the chapel an hour before 
the ceremony began, and he hid me behind the organ, care- 
fully concealed from the youth who blew, and the Sister 
who played the instrument. Presently an assistant priest 
came into the chapel, and busied himself in preparing it 
for the function which was about to take place. Then 
Madame Dupont, accompanied by her husband, entered, and 
knelt before the altar in prayer, with eyes uplifted to the 
picture of the Virgin. 
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Soon the organ began to play a low, soft strain, like the 
wailing of a human heart, which moved even me ; and then 
I became aware that the little chapel was filling with people. 
The organ was on the north side of the altar, and when the 
procession of nuns and priests advanced towards the sanc- 
tuary, I had a tolerably good view of all. But I had no 
eyes nor ears for any one but my beloved, who was thus 
being sacrificed to her mother's cursed ambition. Annette 
was dressed in white — the usual attire of the postulant — 
and she looked so pale and thin that I hardly knew her ! 
How my heart beat ! I clenched my hands until the nails 
were in the flesh, and my palms were covered with blood ; 
and it was as much as I could do to remain quiet in my 
hiding-place at the sight of her dear face. The service pro- 
ceeded When the novice's habit had been blessed, 

the Superior, standing before the altar, where Annette 
knelt more like a dead girl than a live one, with a pair of 
scissors ruthlessly cut off all my darling's black hair, that 
fell in clusters on the ground around her. Then she relin- 
quished all her ornaments, and prostrated herself in token 
of her renunciation of the world and all that was within 
it ; and then, leaving the altar, she retired, led by the sisters 
of the community, and presently returned in the black dress 
of the Order. 

After some other ceremonies, she was presented with a 
candle, a white veil was blessed and put over her head, and 
then, as she was receiving the sacrament, a curtain fell, and 
she was seen no more of the outside world. Again the 
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organ pealed out its weird notes, filling the little building 
with its wailing melodies. I tried to stagger forward to 
protest against Annette being immured in a convent against 
her will ; the blood rushed to my head ; I felt I should be 
suffocated. Cry out I could not ; then with a moan I fell 
down, and when I revived, I found one of the sisters bath- 
ing my burning temples, and bidding me be quiet. They 
had sent a message to my father, who, alarmed at the 
tidings, hurried down to the Oratory, and in a semi-con- 
scious state, between life and death, I was taken home in 
a carriage. Since then I have wandered half over the 
world, seeking consolation for the loss of my Annette, who, 
they tell me, died twenty-four years ago. 

They say she died, but I laugh at them, for how, I ask 
you all, can you call a girl dead, when you see her every day^ 
as I do? Dead ! It is the body that dies, not the spirit, 
which lives for ever. But if I told them this, they would 
say I was mad, and I should be beaten, and cuffed, and 
maybe my love would not come to see me as she does 
now every night ! 

Hist ! That was the clock striking midnight, and I 
must seek my chamber. 



A wild night : the rain beats against my bedroom win- 
dow, and the wind howls threateningly. I should be 
afraid, but I am as certain that she is here as I am that 
there is a sun and a moon. Strange ! she never comes until 
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the taper is extinguished ! So — the room is in darkness, 
and the storm is increasing. Shall I have long to wait t 
Surely she will come % Ah ! that tapping on the window 
— ^that sweet, plaintive voice ! Annette ! Darling I I 
come to you — I come. Only wait until I can open the 
lattice, dearest, and I will take you in my arms, and they 
shall never separate us. May Sathanus take the window ! 
It will not open. Ah, now, darling, don't leave me — don't 
leave me alone ; and you, poor dear, out in the rain and 
the cold ! There ! with my sword I have forced the case- 
ment, and you shall be in my arms in a moment, my own. 
But where are you, Annette? Cruel, cruel Annette, to 
mock me so ! 

Well, well ! She is gone. Maybe the blessed angels in 
Heaven do not like her to be long away, and have called 
her back to their home above the stars. But she will come 
again to-morrow, I know, and every night, until I join her 
where there are no sorrows nor troubles, and where the 
good God will re-unite us both. 
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WEDDING BELLS. 

HAT is her picture, Will, on the wall. 

How the sunbeams light up her face, old man ! 
I like to think in my selfish way 

Of the days before my sorrow began. 
It seems like a happy dream sometimes. 

That I and my love with the golden hair 
E'er sat in the avenue 'neath the limes. 

Where the violets grow and the woodbine fair. 

The artist % Well, if you care to know, 

I did it myself; I was wont to paint 
In my salad days ; but now nor brush 

Nor pallet I touch. Faugh 1 it makes me faint 
When I hear her name, so pass the cup. 

And we'll smoke the celibate's pipe of peace, 
Nor list to the bells as they chime and chime, 

As though they'd never their clangour cease. 
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Yon' come the wedding-folk down the street ! 

There is the husband and there is the wife, 
Nestling close to each other, as though 

For them there will never be woe or strife ! 
Well, well, old fellow, p'rhaps you know best \ 

1*11 drop this cynical, sneering tone. 
And wish them happy, and all the rest — 

But let me be with her picture alone 1 
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ST. JOHN'S EVE. 

A LEGEND OF STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 

[The story runs that once in every twelvemonth, on the Eve of St. 
John, when the quiet burghers of Strasbourg are wrapt in peaceful 
slumber, and when the hour of midnight dangs out from the loud- 
tongued bell which hangs in the old Cathedral tower, the spirits of 
the stone-masons, by whose hands the sacred pile was erected, 
arise from the tomb, and once more revisit the scene of their former 
labours.] 

L 

I HE city sleeps; the watchman treads the sadly silent 
street, 

And lingers long in eager hope some comrade he may greet ; 
From yonder gable-ended house a lanthom dimly flings 
Its pallid light, the while the Watch each hour till daylight 
sings. 

11. 

No sounds of mirth or revelry disturb the slumbering town ; 
Alike on Emperor and boor the twinkling stars look down ; 
The lusty burghers sleep the sleep of virtuous men and just — 
No sounder will they sleep, I ween, till all are chang'd to 
dust. 
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III. 

Midnight ! The witching hour's proclaimed by ev'ry steeple- 
clock — 

Fit time for elves, and fays, and ghosts in grim array to 
flock— 

The time for incantations weird, and gloomy sounds and 
sights, 

The play-hours for the changeling crew and mischief-making 
sprites. 

IV. 

The first stroke of the midnight hour rings in the watch- 
man's ears ; 

With shuffling steps he hastens on, a prey to doubts and 
fears ; 

For well he kens the story old, heard at his mother's knee, 

That on the Eve of good St. John strange visions you may 
see. 

v. 

Where the Cathedral dimly looms, the trembling shadows 

faU, 
And he who stands within the pile — as black as funeral 

pall — 
May see such ghostly sights and hear such ghostly sounds 

and sighs 
As when, amid night's gloom, the soul from out the body 

flies. 
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VI. 

Along the crypt, along the nave, along each columned aisle, 
Across the gleaming marble floor there come in serried file 
The spirit-shapes of men of eld, in olden fashion drest — 
A fearsome sight is that to all who see those shadows blest. 

vn. 

From oriel windows, where the moon shines on the pictured 

shapes 
Of Men-at-arms, and holy Saints, and Nuns in sombre capes, 
And effigies of gallant Knights who fought in the Crusades, 
There streams, while yet the hour-bell rings, a train of elfin 

shades — 

VIII. 

A band of handicraftsmen skilled— a rare masonic band, 
The masters holding compasses and rules in each thin hand ; 
The craftsmen with their plumbs and squares and levels all 

bedight. 
The 'Prentice-lads their gavels bear among the pillars white. 

IX. 

Hand grasping hand, breast clasp'd to breast, friend silently 

greets friend ; 
Before the altar the devout most reverential bend ; 
And some enraptur'd linger there where stands the holy pyx. 
Whilst others bow the knee before the blessed Crucifix. 

4 
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X, 

Th e deep-mouthed bells' far-sounding notes betoken that the 

day, 
With all its cares, and joys, and hopes, and fears has passed 

away; 
And as the last notes tremble high and softly die in air, 
The shadowy throng sweep fast along the choir and belfiy- 

stair. 

XI. 

The fleeting train of Shadows glides around the building 

thrice — 
No need the obstacles to clear — they pass them in a trice ; 
Old Erwin proudly leads the way — his comrades follow fast — 
The sculptur'd Saints look down in love on those defiling past. 

XII. 

But strangest sight of all this night — most beautiful, I wis — 
Is that fair form that floats above where Mary Mother's kiss 
Meets hers when others may not see, when others may not 

hear, 
And when the only visitants are Seraphs hov'ring near : J 

XIII. 

Sabina, Erwin's lovely child, clad in angelic white, 

With '^ mall" and chisel, smiles on all, the guardian of the 

night ; 
Around the spire, around the tow'r, around the oriels red, 
She flits, and all gaze eagerly and watch her fairy tread. 
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xrv. 
For chisel sharp and mallet dull symbolic e'er will be 
Of that rare craft and brotherhood yclepd Masonry ; 
Aqd Erwin's daughter represents^ with all the shadowy band, 
Those who to-day, as yesterday, in love walk hand-in-hand. 

XV. 

But now the eastern window shows a trace of red and gold, 
The spirit-shapes they fade, and fall beneath the marble 

cold; 
And when the hour for Matins comes, and all is pray'r and 

praise, 
Those will be few who do not give a thought to olden days. 



XVI. 

This is the story as 'twas told to me in Strasbourg town, 
One summer night, when moon and stars refulgently shone 

down; 
And when the Ehenish wine was drunk, and fairy smoke 

wreaths curFd, 
I took this loving glance into the Mediaeval world. 
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UNDER THE LIMES. 

I OLD in the twilight, beneath the limes, 

Where the river gleams like a silver shield — 
Where, from yon tower, the Cathedral chimes 
Are wafted far over the flow'r-strewn field. 
The sun has sunk in the western sky, 

Engulph'd in an ocean of gold and red. 
There in the twilight sit Bella and I, 
A heavenly glory around her head. 

" A year ago on this self-same day," 

Says Bella, " we met by the river-side — 
You in your boating-jacket so gay, 

Skimming about on the incoming tide. 
I was with Maggie — (you know her now ; 

There's a likeness, so they say, between us) — 
And she puU'd the stroke and I pulFd at bow — 

How Ma would have chafi'd if she had seen us ! 

" Since then — (Prohpudor I you wicked boy, 
To steal a kiss in that daring manner !) — 

The days they have been all days of joy. 
And you, with your artist's waving banner. 
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Have toiVd, ' Excelsior I* for your cry, 
Until (and nothing could make me gladder) 

You'll get a high place, I'm sure, by and bye, 
On the steps of Fame's too-slipp'ry ladder. 

" And I'd wait, you know, till then, my son, 

If you only said the word, Sir Painter — 
Our love-game hasn't so long begiin — 

'Tis but a year and a half come winter. 
You mean to say still that you won't wait ? 

Upon my word I've a mind to make you ! — 
Hush ! who's this coming down through the gate % 

There ! one's enough, when I've said I'll take you !" 

The sun has sunk in his golden bed ; 

No longer are heard the Cathedral chimes ; 
Only a nightingale overhead 

Sings, as we homeward walk under the limes. 
Dian looks down from her starry height. 

Looks down upon me and Bella alone 
In the deep shadow this April night — 

Pray Heaven to keep and preserve my own ! 
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AFTER THE WRECK. 

I. 
NLY a broken rudder, only a ruin'd sail — 
^ Only a shattered topmast, only a sea-bird's wail. 



n. 
Here is the good ship's pinnace — ^all of her that is left — 
There are the yards and rigging, a tangled woof and weft. 

m. 
Yonder, among the breakers, a seaman's jacket's tost ; 
And here's the logbook drifting, its leaves all stiff with frost. 

IV. 

We fir'd the guns in warning — ^the Abbey bells were rung — 
The beacon-fires bum'd redly, and gleaming shadows flung ; 

V. 

But fell the snow so thickly, it hid the port-fires' light. 
And on the rocks she hurtled— (Jod spared us from the 
sight. 
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VI. 

All lost ! Of twenty sailors not one is saved, I wis — 
Hist, Kover ! in, old fellow, and tell me what is this. 

VII. 

Tis little Jem, the 'prentice — his mother lives close by ; 
She dreamt yestreen (she told me) her darling son would die ! 

vin, 
A winding-sheet and coffin hung in the candle-flame — 
Before her husband left her she'd seen the very same ! 

IX. 

The sheep-dog moan'd at midnight ; the spider tick'd, she 

said. 
No need to come and tell her — " Your little Jem is dead !" 
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"OUT OF HARNESS." 

I. 

OUR years ago ! It seems but one, 

To me, reclining here, 
Since last I wore the spurs I won, 
By Evesham's bloody mere ! 
Since last my sword was girt about 
My waist, now shrunk and thin \ 
And when I rode my horse so stout 
Among the deaf 'ning din ! 

n. 

Come hither, Hubert, sad of face ; 

Reach me my arms adown ; 
The crimson stains you yet may trace : 

I call to mind the frown 
That darkened with the deepest hate 

On that false traitor's brow, 
When with my axe I clove his pate — 

I see him scowling now ! 



* 
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in. 



With yon sharp sword I slash'd amaiii, 

And so did fifty more ! 
Until the blows fell like the rain 

Descending on the shore. 
With this same battle-axe I smote 

A score of Cromwell's slaves — 
Their bones they rot beneath the moat, 

All in unhallowed graves ! 



IV. 

And here's the pistol, too, that shot 

My cousin, brave Sir Guy, 
Who joined the Brewer-King, I wot, 

For that base bribe which I 
HurFd back, with curses on their gold. 

And bade them Cromwell tell. 
The Wiltons ne'er their good name sold, 

Nor e'er as traitors fell ! 



V. 



I mind the day my brother Ned 

And I together rode, 
Along the bridle-path, which led 

On to the London road ; — 
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This glove was his — ^this blood-smear*d glove, 

Which I so long have kept, 
Was erst the guerdon of his love 

O'er which Fve oft-times wept ! 

VI. 

Aye, I, the soldier stem, have cried 

Over this bauble gay ; 

You see I loved him, and he died 

One fatal autumn day ! 

***** 

He fell four miles from Evesham town — 

I found him, cold and dead ; 
And Puritans a score shot down, 

T* avenge my noble Ned ! 

VII. 

Well, well, my boy, put up these arms, ' 

The sword, and axe, and spear ; 
Until again come war's alarms, 

We'll take our pleasure here. 
Tell not a soul the tale you've heard ; 

Though CromwelFs star is high, 
The luck must change. Hist ! not a word ! 

The King's (xmceaTd close by I 
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IN THE SPRINGTIME. 

I. 

|HE throstle sings on the hawthorn bush 
The gladdest song of the year, 
Which smiling Phillis, with milking-pail, 
Tarries a moment to hear ; 
The cattle, thinking that summer has come, 
Stand in the glist'ning mere. 

II. 

Valley, and meadow, and mountain-top, 

Touched by a magical spell, 
Burst into flower, and the village-folk 

Standing in knots round the well, 
Near the mouldering church, at even-tide. 

Old legends and stories tell. 

III. 

Violet blue and yellow primrose 

Carpet the coppice-ground ; 
The lilies nod in the silver stream 

That sends the old mill-wheel round — 
Everything sings a welcome to Spring, 

Like a lost soul that Heaven has found. ! 
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AT THE VESPER HOUR. 



I. 




HEN the sun in the West is sinking red, 
And the nightingale trills her sweetest lay, 
I awake, like an owl, from my torpor dead, 
For the night to me is the brightest day. 



II. 



And I bend my steps through the quiet street, 
Where, under their porches, the townsfolk stand ; 

The good wives, a-spinning, come out to greet 
Me ; the burghers they press my thin, cold hand. 



III. 



As the bell for Vespers begins to toll, 
I hide in the shade of the Convent gate — 

Like a pauper craving a Christmas dole ; 
But not for a dole do I watch or wait. 
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IV. 

Why do I linger 1 Well, hearken, young sir : 
If you'd know my story, rest here awhile, — 

Ten minutes, or so, — for I must not stir 
From the place. Well, well ! I forgive your smile. 

V. 

Maybe you've heard of the Beauvoisoin race 1 
The proudest and richest in this fair shire. 

The manor-house yonder — that moated place — 
Belongs to the Sister Rebecca's sire. 

VI. 

Sir Guy had a daughter (" Has yet," you say ; 

But, prithee, be patient, and hear me out. 
I'll tell the tale in my gossiping way. 

And then you can question, or jeer, or doubt). 

VII. 

He had a daughter, (d'ye follow me now ?) 
Who was woo'd, not won, by a caitiff knight : 

He knows the weight of my cudgel, I trow ; 
We'd many a bout by the moon's pale light. 

vni. 

No matter to tell how we came acquaint — 

Eebecca and I — ^but we lov'd, we two. 
To think of those times, it maketh me faint — 

They're often enough in my mind, sir, too ! 
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IX. 

You'll not believe it, young master, perhaps, 
But with her consent I made bold to urge 

My suit to her father, whose serving-chaps 
Were ordered " the varlet to soundly scourge !" 

X. 

A yeoman ! a basely-bom forest churl \ 
Aspire to his daughter's fair hand (he said) ! 

None but Sir Rudolph should marry, the girl — 
Sir Rudolph ! whom no honest maiden would wed. 

XI. 

It took me scant time an escape to plan \ 
And I should have carried my love away. 

But the watch-dogs to bark all at once began, 
And the warder he closed the bridge straightway. 

xn. 

'Twas a desperate venture for me, my friend. 

In the scuffle we had they broke my head, 
And but that ^Ihid sent them my wounds to tend, 

I had found in the moat a last cold bed ! 

xin. 

• ***•* 

111 finish anon. Keep silence, young sir, 
For the holy Sisters they come this way. 
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Young Mistress Rebecca is there 1 Don't stir ! 
'Tis for her that I wait, and watch, and pray ! 

XIV. 

The chapel I dare not to enter now — 

(" It would be as much as your life is worth") — 

To the flower-deck'd altar I see them bow, 
She fairer herself than all flowers on earth ! 

XV. 

I can see the incense in circlets rise ; 

The thurifer deftly the censer swings ; 
And a mist comes over my tearful eyes. 

As the holy Father the Vespers sings. 

XVI. 

The Abbey is fill'd with the organ's tones, 

As the " Ave maris Stella " is sung ; 
I think of the Christ who all sinners owns, 

Who over the poorest his mantle flung ! 

xvn. 

The sacristan opens the chapel door ; 

I sink to the ground on my bended knees ; 
One word I whisper (I cannot say more) — 

My blessing go with her — my face she sees ! 
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xvin. 

Why, what has come over the town to-day % 
One would think a great grief was on the place. 

" ArCt please ye^ sir, in the morning grey, 
Master Hubert was fotmd laid on his face, 

(xix. 

'^ Near the Holy Rood, as dead as a stone I 
And at the Convent there^s trouble enow, 

For Sister Rebecca does nattght but moan 
For loss of the lover that death's laid low /" 
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ONLY A CLOWN I 

jT is Christmas-tide ; Gk)d bless the sweet bells for 
letting us know it ! The streets are crowded with 
people hurrying along for their very lives, for there is an icy 
wind blowing, and snow on the ground. The shop-windows 
are ablaze with light, and fall of tempting things which 
make the mouth water as we pass ; stout porters carrying 
plethoric parcels and fat hampers of Christmas cheer jostle 
the foot passengers at every step ; the holly and mistletoe-- 
sellers intercept you at the comers of streets, and will not' 
be shaken off ; there is a great crowd round the illustrated*^ 
newspaper offices, looking at the pictures of ^^ Christmas in 
the Olden Time " and " Christmas as it Is ;" everybody ybu 
meet has a smiling face — ^fathers, mothers, children, even 
bachelors — all are radiant with joy and happiness, and look 
as though they would like to drink everybody else's health 
and "Merry Christmas;** and the policemen are more' 
chary than at any other time in ordering the street-traders* 
to move on. People you met yesterday, and who then 
frowned upon you, to-day are positively beaming with good-) 
humour : and the world itself does not look anything like^ 

5 
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as dismal as it sometimes does, or as, perliaps, we fancy. 
The Spirit of Christmias is abroad, and has effected this 
wondrous transformation. 

God bless the bells, then, for reminding us that it is 
Christmas ! 

There is a great crowd round all the theatre doors, and 
especially round the doors of the Eoyal Halcyon Theatre, 
for this is Boxing-night, when the gorgeous new pantomime, 
upon which ever so many thousand pounds (you may stare, 
but it is true) have been spent, is to be introduced, with 
new scenery, new effects, new music, new dresses, new 
actors and actresses, new management, new everything but 
the Clown, who, through good luck and through bad luck, 
has never forsaken the boards of the Halcyon, the scene of 
his earliest and greatest triumphs. His name 1 Here you 
have it in flaming letters on the gigantic poster over your 
heads, and which the light from the hairdresser's shop oppo. 
site allows us to see distinctly. '^ The Management have 
succeeded in obtaining, at immense expense, the services of 
Signor Patchini, the world-famed clown, who will appear, in 
conjunction with the talented company, every night in the 
grand original Pantoniime of 'Cinderella; or Harlequin 
and the Fairy Slipper !" Signor Patchini is a great man in 
theatrical circles, both as regards his abilities and his high 
character; being what you would call a model clown. Now 
we all know that actors and actresses are dreadfully low 
people — at least, everybody says so ; and what everybody 
says, you know, &c. — so when we say that Charles Patchini 
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was a man of singolar highmindedness, albeit he made such 
a Fool of himself on the stage for the amusement of the 
Londoners, it must be understood to mean a great compli- 
ment. Signor Patchini is getting an old man. But you 
can hardly imagine an old clown, young people, can you 7 
There are such persons, though ; and, what is more, old 
harlequins, old pantaloons (this you will easily believe), and 
even old columbines, who, when they are off the stage and 
divested of their gay clothes, look quite like ordinary, 
i:espectable people. You don't believe it; so we won't 
argue the matter. The Signor lives in far-off Tybumia 
with his wife and family, who are never so delighted as 
when, every Christmas, they read that their papa has been 
"received with unbounded applause;" or, that "this old 
favourite of the play-going public again delighted us with 
his grotesque antics ;" or, that " Signor Patchini was even 
more successful than usual in evoking the plaudits of the 
crowded house;" and, you maybe sure, when Mr. Mandeville, 
the swell critic of the swell daily newspaper, honoured the 
Patchini household with a visit once every year — ^at Christ- 
mas — the Patchini household were ready to devour him 
piece by piece ; for it was that gentleman who had made 
the Signor what he was — ^the most successful clown of the 
day. To-night the Signor hurries down the Strand with 
his large carpet-bag in his hand ; for he is late, and there 
are lots of things to be looked after before the curtain can 
ring up for the pantomime: "properties" to see to, 
" supers " to instruct, the " comic business " to finally ar- 

5—2 
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range, and the ^^ traps '\ to inspect. There he goes — that 
pale-faced, anxious-looking man, talking to Mr. Magnum, the 
manager, and Mr, Quillites, the author of the ^^ opening,'' or 
burlesque part, of the pantomime. You won't recognize 
him in his paint and patchwork dress presently. 

It seems absurd to expect a Boxing-night audience to 
listen to anything but the pantomime; yet is ''The 
Stranger " announced to precede the holiday-piece. But we 
are determined not to hear a word of the play : we came to 
see the pantomime, ''and so say all of us !" says a young 
gentleman in a tail-coat and stand-up collar, who, with his 
brothers and sisters, and papa and mamma, have the next 
box to ours^all to themselves. Half the people seem to have 
come to the Halcyon an-hungered ; else, wherefore those 
bags of biscuits and papers of sandwiches % The dress- 
circle, pit^tallsj.pit, gallery — every place is crowded. There 
is a preponderance of children, whose ruddy faces shine in 
the fiery gas-light. The gallery becomes noisier and noisier 
as "The Stranger" proceeds, and only when that lugubrious 
piece is over do the audience feel at their ease and at peace 
with everybody. 

Now the medley overture begins,, all the popular melodies 
being interwoven in the most skilful manner by Mr. 
Melodeon, the conductor, who, in his white necktie, gives a 
careless glance roui4d the house, nods pleasantly in the direc- 
tion of our box, and then There they go — the " gods 1" 

How they whistle an aceon^paniment to the band ! They 
are as well up in " Par Excellence," " Beautiful Bells," and 
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all the newest nigger melodies, as Mr. Melodeon himself! 
They sing, they whistle, they shout. Now they " chaff" 
the conductor — ^all in good humour, mind you. Now they 
vary the diversions of the evening by tossing a cap or two 
into the pit; and now — " Hush!" Silence 1" " Be quiet, can't 
you !" 

The curtain goes up, and the pantomime begins amidst 
the clapping of thousands of little hands and the cheers of 
many children ; Cinderella is wept and cried over alternately 
by the youngsters, who look darkly at the heroine's sisters, 
as though they would like to have those young ladies in 
their nursery for an hour or two. How they would serve 
them out ! But this is as nothing when compared to the 
roar of applause which greets the transformation . of the 
Baron into the mirthful clown, who tumbles head<)ver heels 
until he gets to the front, when he nods knowingly to every- 
body, and especially to a little party ef some three or four 
in the second row of the dress circle ; makes a most hideous 
face, which only causes louder laughter from the children ; 
familiarly asks us '' How we are to-morrow V (it's such a 
capital joke, this, that everybody laughs) and then, the 
other members of the harlequinade being " on," proceeds to 
his work of mischief-making in fun. There is something 
unusual about the Signor to-night. What is it ? He seems 
over-anxious to please his patrons, who look upon him quite 
as an old friend, and would like to shake hands with him. 
But whatsoever it is that ails the clown this Boxing-night, 
it does not much affect his performance. He steals meat 
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from the butchers ; licks the sauBages, and stuffs them into 
his capacious pockets ; greases the pavement with a lump 
of suet, so that everybody slips down, and goes off looking 
very little the worse for his fall ; kicks and cuffs the panta- 
loon, whom he calls '* Old Cauliflower ;*' purloins fish from 
the purveyor's shop, and gets pantaloon into trouble thereby ; 
lays down before the hairdresser's door for the young man 
to fall over him when he comes out ; and, in fine, goes 
through the old business, which he knows by heart. Finally 
he jumps through a window, amidst immense applause, and 
all the little hands clap, and the little mouths cry, '^ Bravo I 
bravo V And " What a funny old man,'' says a rosy-faced 
young lady of eight-and-a-half. Now, by rights, he should 
appear almost immediately after this leap, to receive the com- 
pliment which he has so well earned, and to take part in the 
forthcoming ** rally." But be does not come, and the audi- 
ence are beginning to get impatient. If you be never so 
great a favourite, you must not keep your audience waiting ; 
they will stand anything but that. So there are a few 
shouts of " Patch !" and " Patchini f Which bring on the 
stage-manager, who is very sorry, very sorry indeed, but, in 
consequence of Signer Patchini having met with a severe 
accident— (ah, me ! what a piercing, heart-rending shriek 
was that from the second row of the dress circle)— a severe 
accidrait, the stage-manager repeats, it will be impossible for 
him to appear again this evening. And he further explains 
how that the accident was caused by the absence of the 
carpenters, whose duty it was to hold the mattress on the 
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other side of the leap ; and who are drunk in the public- 
house next door I "Poor fellow! I thought there was 
something amiss/' says one, and expressions of regret are 
heard all over the vast theatre, which, indeed, does not seem 
to be a theatre at all just at this moment, but rather the 
big home of all who are in it, and the disabled clown their 
son. 

That shriek you heard came from the Signofs wife, who, 
with her little ones, hurries out of the theatre and round to 
the stage-door, by which she gains admittance to her hus- 
band. There, on a roughly-improvised couch, lays the Pet 
of the Theatre — the gay clown, who, not ten minutes ago, 
was the funniest fellow in the house and the cynosure of all 
eyes 1 There he lays, with a blanket thrown hurriedly over 
him, and a '* super " supporting his head ; a great gash 
across his forehead, from which the blood trickles and 
mingles with the ochre and chalk which adorned his face ; 
his eyes half dosed ; breathing stertorously ; a sad, a dismal 
sight to see. They have sent for a doctor, but there was no 
need for that. Three, four, half-a-dozen medical men were 
in the house, and have gone round to eagerly proffer their ser- 
vices. The Signora, who can scarce see for weeping, speaks 
to him laying there so still, and bids him be of good cheer ; 
while the children, in their holiday-dresses, take their 
father's hands and cover them with kisses. The doctors 
give him brandy, and bathe his head ; but why do they all 
look so gloomy 1 He surely isn't much hurt — not seriously, 
at all events t No, of course not ; see I he has opened his 
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ejes ! He will be all right to-morrow. The people will 
flock to see him in greater crowds than ever. 

Hush ! he is speaking. 

Why does not the orchestra stop? 

'' Marie/' he says faintly, and speaking with great diffi- 
culty ; we can all see that : " Marie, love, where are you % 
You say you are here ; but I don't see you. Come closer, 
dear, and let me lay my head on your bosom. There — so ! 
I have been ill, I think, haven't I ? It seems a year since I 
played last ; and I know it cannot be so long ago as that 
B)it yet it is odd that I can't remember when I last appeared 
at the old Halcyon. No, sir, my mind does not wander ; I 
know quite well what I'm saying ; and I know you, Mr. 
Mandeville, and God bless you for your kindness, sir. But 
what I wanted to say was that I have had a dream — (are 
you listening, old girl 7) — ^and that I dreamt I had left the 
stage, with all its fascinating influences, and gone, with you 
and the children, to live in the country — down in that dear 
Midland village which we used to love so well, Marie. Then 
I thought that one Christmas-eve we were all sitting round 
the fire, wishing that everybody had such a comfortable 
home, and plenty to eat and drink, listening to the bells of 
the old church ringing-in Christmas, wondering how the 
church would look in its new dress, and proud in the thought 
that our little Will was to sing the solo in the Christmas 
anthem, when, all at once, and quicker than I can tell you* 
it grew darky and I seemed alone. But I was not frightened, 
Marie, for suddenly I heard singing outside the porch, and 
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when I went to see who it was I saw two Angel-forms, with 
harps in their hands ; and one of them was my Mother, and 
the other my little sister Nettie, who, you know, were buried 
in the quiet churchyard at Kempsey years ago. And both 
of them held out their hands, and beckoned, but did not 
say a word ; only beckoned me to come ; and — Marie — 
dear — ^I*m going with them ! We have been so happy, dar- 
ling, that it breaks my heart to leave you, and to leave — ^the 
young ones. But something whispers it is for the best \ so 

kiss me, dear — ^kiss me — ^kiss me !" 

* • * # * * 4c 

In the crowded streets again ! Going home now, as fast 
as we can, for somebody is sittiug up waiting to hear all 
about he new Pantomime. There go the bells still — ding 
dong, ding dong — the public-houses are illuminated to the 
last degree j and everyone seems happy and jolly, and all 
the rest of it, excepting a handsome woman, thinly clad, 
and three little girls, in holiday-attire ; and they — od's-bodi- 
kins, what ails them 1 — are crying ! Actually crying, sir, in 
this London street on Boxing-night ! Let us see who 
they are. Positively, Signora Patchini and her three 
children. What do you say? Their father killed at the 
Halcyon Theatre? Friend of yours — a swell like you? 
Well, never mind, de'ssay his wife '11 get over it. After 
all, you know, old fellow, ht was only a Clown ! 
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ON SOUTHSEA BEACH. 

I. 

I HE children playing on the sand — 

The nursemaids in trim cotton dresses — 
The white-cravated negro band — 

The ladies with their raven tresses — 
(The newest fashion straight from town) — 

Appeared on that gay August morning 
Like shadows flitting up and down, 
As though to earth they'd given warning. 

n. 

For Nelly — ^bonny Nelly Fane, 

My sweetheart of six years or nearly — 
Was walking by my side again — 

That's why I couldn't see quite clearly. 
A something came across my eyes ; 

I know I've stupidly defined it ; 
But (as from one not over wise) 

I think it's likely you won't mind it. 
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m. 

To see once more her sunny face — 

To hear her speak so soft and kindly — 
In all she said herself to trace, 

Was quite enough to make one blindly 
In love with such a girl as Nell, 

Whose carte de miters on my table, 
As in my bachelor's drear cell 

I pen this hist'ry memorable. 

rv. 

I should have said that for a year 

A coldness had sprung up between us ; 
And none (not even Minnie Freer) 

Had thought us lovers had they seen us ; 
Besides'— though this I didn't know — 

There'd been a rival, whose professions 
I didn't sneer at ! — oh, dear no ! — 

Nor look upon as dire aggressions ! 

V. 

However, as we pac'd the beach, 
And Southsea Common sauntered over. 

The dear old tale I had to preach 

Before to Portsmouth back I drove her ; 
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And as we watch'd the sunset red, 
The evening bells began to tinkle, 

Whilst, nimbly tumbling out of bed. 

The stars commenced their nightly twinkle. 

VT. 

Besides the shells and antique seats, 

A sand-mouse and old Father Ocean, 
Whose waves just here have kept whole fleets 

In agitation and commotion ; — 
No one was there to hear me tell — 

In lover's language pure and holy — 
All that I had to say to Nell — 

The tale that's told by rich and lowly. 

vn. 

Nor was there anyone to hear 

The answer which my darling, blushing, 
Gave me beneath that night-sky clear — 

Only the green waves swiftly rushing 
First up and then adown the sand : 

The reader won't be long a-guessing 
What, in a scarcely " Eoman hand," 

I've been to-day so long confessing. 
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AT HARVEST-TIME. 

I. 

|UNNING myself this even-tide, 
Waiting to see the last load pass, 
Waiting to drink a parting glass, 
I come to think of those who've died 
Since Harvest-time. 

II. 

There's Master May, the dear old Squire, 
And little Joe, the Squire's son, 
(As good as e'er the sun shone on) 

The leader of the village quire 
Till Harvest-time. 

III. 

And Mistress Madge, my neighbour's mate, 
Who'd give the children nuts and pears. 
Or anything — no trials nor cares 

Will vex her more. Her grave bears date 
Last Harvest-time. 
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IV. 

It isn^t manly, sir, I know, 
To stand here sobbing like a girl ; 
Yet should I be a sorry churl 

Did I forget who lied so low 
This Harvest-time. 

V. 

Full forty years as man and wife 
We liv'd (and I can see her now, 
Her grey hair curling o'er her brow) 

A peaceful, happy, godly life, 
Till Harvest-time. 



VI. 

Here comes the load. They cease to cheer 
As they approach old Matthew's gate. 
The Harvest-men have come too late — 

The passing-bell sounds sad and drear 
This Harvest-time ! 
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''LE CRIME SANS PARDON." 

|H£ verdict the Coroner's jury found 

Was " That Helen Munroe herself had drown'd, 
And drowned her infant child " as well : 
With your consent I'll the story teU. 




Tis a simple story, sure enough, 

But harrowing in its sad details ; 

For an honest yeoman the fate bewails 
Of his darling dead. In manner rough, 
He woo'd that girl with a love as purq 
As any aristocrat could, I'm sure. 

And though Frank Holt couldn't boast of learning, 
He's not one jot the less deserving 
Of your sympathy in his sore distress. 
Of your pity for him in his wretchedness. 
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Frank and Helen had lived their life 
In the Hampshire village of Mittingdean ; 

And she would have been his well-won wife 
But for the Devil who came between 

Them, and raised the bitterest, fiercest strife. 

To have seen those two — ^young Helen, I mean, 
And the yeoman with sunburnt face — ^I ween 
You*d have said, as the rustics all declared, 
" They were made for each other," and no one dar'd 
To breathe a breath of scandal against them — 
An' they had, the village had turn'd against them. 

Never an angry word had they — 

Never a lover's quarrel known — 
Never had passed a single day 

But you might have seen the pair alone 
Walking down by the river side. 
Or in the lane, where the alders hide 
The woodbine, trailing its flow'rs longside ; — 

She, in her simple, rustic gown, 

Her soft, brown eyes to the ground cast down, 

Her comely face with a sunny smile 

lit up ; and he by her side the while, 

In his farmer's coat of velveteen, 

The smartest e'er in the village seen ; — 

•Twas a burning shame you'd said if you'd seen them, 

That another should ever have come between theuL 
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He was of gentle blood, forsooth ! 

(His father own'd the land around) — 
A pale, cadaverous, sneaking youth, 

Who'd never his daily bread have found 
Had his family name been more obscure. 

He'd been to college, but never shone 
In one good thing — ^though, to be sure. 

He'd learnt the human heart was stone ! 



And he came between this girl and boy 
With his cunning face and accursed gold — 
'Twas the money that helped to make him bold, 

For that, it's true, was without alloy, 

» 

She spum'd the tempter at first. Alas ! 

Would she had kept in the same mood ever ! 
But she coyly peep'd at her looking-glass, 

And the fiend who lurk'd there bade her dissever 
Herself from an ill-taught farmer lout, 

And take to her heart a wealthier one. 
This is the way it came about 

That she gave her love to the squire's son. 
'Twas off with the old love and on with the new 

So soon, that the simple country lad 
Scarce his misfortune had time to rue 

Ere the news (it well-nigh drove him mad) 

6 
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Came to him — ^told by a gossip gray — 
That Helen and Master Hugh at the Grange 

Had left together on yesterday ; 
And never a villager deemed it strange I 



Twelve months sped on, but no tidings came 

Of her whose sin was almost forgotten, 
Till one still night in the spring, a dame. 

Who for bearing ill news had a name long gotten, 
Ban,^breatliless, into Holt's house, to tell 

How an hour ago had been found stark dead, 
A child and a woman in Primrose dell — 

^Twas Hden Munroe and her babe, she said! 
I saw her myself with heriace upturned, . 

Laid by the babe where the lilies grow — 
The self-same spot where at first she spum'd 

The traitor who woo'd her a year ago ! 

There, on her breast, lay her infant child — 
The sight made many a stout heart bleed — 

All around them were wood-flowers wild. 
And docks and lilies and tangled weed. 

'' Le crime sans pardon !" the righteous say ; 

Then I'm not one of them, I confess ; 
I hold that there's grace for erring clay 

As well as for those who religion profess. 
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TAw mny bec^r out my theory hold: — 

To that weed-strewn hike near theprimroie dell^ 
Where lay, so solemn, and sad, arid cold. 

The child, and the mother who sorely fell. 
There came — the night when, wefownd them theVi 

Two loving angels in heavenis array. 
Who smiled on mother and da/ughter fair, 

And lore loth sovis to the skies away I 




6—2 
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MY ARTIST. 



I. 




|HE wind is sighing o'er the sea. 

As though some love-song it were singing- 
A face has cast its spell on me, 

My heart determinedly winging ; — 
A sunny face, with eyes as trown 

And soft as orbs of dove or linnet ; 
In golden wealths her hair hangs down ; 
He'd be a savage who would thin it. 

II. 

An artist she, of some renown 

In yonder grey cathedral city ; 
She limns anon a country-clown, 

And now a child-face passing pretty. 
There where the sea-wall's high and dry 

I first saw Bella Mundy sketching 
The small craft skimming lightly by — 

My £a.te was seal'd by that same etching. 
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m. 

Some fifty paces from the church 

Lives Bella Mundy, with her mother 
And sisters three. The tall grey birch 

Trees in the autumn well-nigh smother 
The pleasant lawn with prickly nuts. 

So often thereabouts I'm lurking, 
The peacock in the grounds that struts 

Beproaches me for seldom working. 

rsr. 

To see her in the village street, 

Bell seems another fabled Venus ; 
The gossips, when my love I greet. 

Say that there's "something" (what?) "between us." 
The fishermen with wond'ring eyes 

Scan Bella's face and hat coquettish ; 
They couldn't show more real surprise 

If plac'd before a Hindoo Fetish ! 

V. 

Down where the shell-strewn pathway twines, 

And wanton wavelets dance and glisten, 
What time the sun upon them shines, 

With Bella by my side to listen, 
We plan our hopeful, future schemes ; 

She's going to Bome this year to study ; 
And chief of my most cherish'd dreams 

Is that ere then she'll wed somebody! 
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SEEKING AND FINDING. 

[after LONGFELLOW.] 
I. 

[HREE topers sat one eVning 
Outside a tavern door ; 
The son flash'd on the drinking-cups, 

And redden'd all the moor — 
Making the serving-maiden's face 
More niddy than before. 

n. 

They sat in the shade carousing. 

Vowing to drink no more ; 
The smoke of their pipes curFd upwards, 

As though there'd been three-score ; 
And when one call'd for a stave, they all 

Burst into a jovial roar. 
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in. 

One sang a song of riches, 

All-powerful he would be ; 
A second could be happy still, 

Though never a coin had he ; 
But of ev'ry song the burden was, 

" More ale, there, for we three !" 

IV. 

Came by a strolling minstrel. 

Who sang to the topers three 
Of a kingdom known to neither, 

And they listened stupidly 
To the words of the little singing girl, 

And her simple melody. 

V. 

Then one who had drunken deeply. 

But least, of the nut-brown beer, 
Cried, " Show me the place you sing of, 

Is it far away from here 1" 
And she answer'd, '^ If you care to seek, 

The ELingdom of Heaven is near I" 
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CAPTAIN WILL. 




I. 

|UT in the West, where the sun goes down 
In a glory of red and gold and grey, 
A black reef rises from out the sea, 
And that's where the Daffodil sank one day. 

II. 

Sank in the light of the afternoon, 

With Captain WiU and his daughter Nell : 

The birds sang softer that eventide, 
Mournfully murmured the vesper bell. 

m. 

Down by the jetty at morn and night 
A woman sits wailing and wringing her hands, 

Waiting for news of the Daffodil, 
Told by some shipman from foreign lands. 
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IV. 



Captain Will was her darling son — 
Captain Will with the chestnut hair — 

And Nelly, the girl with the laughing eyes, 
Nell was her grandchild sitting there. 



V. 



Under the trees, where the grass grows tall, 
On a granite spar they have written the story ; 

There you may watch the boats at rest, 
As the sun goes down in his golden glory. 
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WED, NOT WON. 

I. 

I HERE'S a pleasant green lane in Devon, 
Where I and my love oft sat, 
(You'd have said 'twas a seventh heaven), 

But the time's gone by for that ; 
For now a great gulf lies between us. 

She's married, and I'm alone. 
And the friends who of old had seen us 
Say Eleanor's heart is stone. 

n. 

I was poor, and my spurs was winning, 

Though she never thought of that, 
(And a painter his trade beginning 

Is not a great catch, that's flat !) 
Well, though I was her chosen lover, 

She married another man. 
In fortune and station above her — 

TVas so since the world began 1 
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m. 

There is never a season closes, 

Bat what at a ball or rout 
(« Man proposes, but God disposes ") 

We're finding each other out. 
In the balcony on my shoulder 

She resteth her heated head, 
In my strong arms I fondly fold her. 

And Om is the love that's dead ! 

On the terrace we pause and ponder, 

And think of that Devon lane, 
While with languid and wistful wonder 

She looks in my face again. 
In her bosom there lies the locket 

I gave her a year ago, 
And hid in a secret pocket 

Are the letters she loves, I know ! 

V. 

And the husband ? The fool who bought her 

(How guilt is allied to gold !) 
Trom her mother, who sold her daughter, 

From her father, grey and old ? 
Sad and silent he stands, so lonely, 

I could pity him if I dare ; 
But she's mine for ever, mine only, 

Though wed to him lurking there ! 
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AT DAYBREAK. 




INLY a girl ! 

With lustrous eyes so brown^^ 
And hair t\^t falls adown 
In many a curL 

n. 

Tempted she was, I ween, 

Fallen she is, alas ! 

But do not therefore pass 
Her by, unseen. 

IIL 

How still she lies ! 

Here's a policeman coming, 
Some ditty softly humming, 

" Now then, don't shut your eyes ! 
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IV. 



" You're not asleep — 

Fve seen you twice before 

Beside this very door, 
AU of a heap P 

V. 

How the red sun 

Glints on her face and hair ! 

Where will you find so fair 
And poor a one ? 

" VI. 

She lies so stilly > • 

That when I saw her first, 
I fear'd no food and thirst 

Had made her ill. 

VII. 

" Not ill/' one said, 

Who the child's pulse had felt, 
As she a moment knelt, 

" Not ill— but dead !" 



•^v«j^^^^©* 
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CHOOSING VALENTINES. 

I. 

want some Valentines, Mr. V., — 
m take four altogether ; 
One's for a lady of high degree ; 

And IVe been thinking whether 
m send one down to my Cousin May — 

I don't think she deserves one ; 
She hasn't written for many a day, — 
And that's the way she serves one ! 

n. 

The second I want for brown- hair'd Nell — 

She's certain to send to me \ 
She's never once missed a year since — ^well, 

Suppose we say 'Sixty-Three. 
If 5^6 didn't send me Valentines 

(For we're not quite " Strangers yet ") 
I'd take to cigars and British Wines — 

Could there be a graver threat ) 
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The third I want for a tiny maid, 

The fairest of sistetB three ; 
When last I saw her we sang and pUy'd, ; 

And swung on a beechen tree. 
Five years ago— a hundred it seems 1 — 

On the breezy mountain-side 
We said " Good-bye !" and I see in dreams 

The face of another's bride. 



The fourth, I warn you, must be the best 

Ker painted by mortal hands — 
No heart impai'd, no Cupid half-dress'd, 

No pinky-whita cherub bands ; 
Nor ruetics, who look more than half asleep. 

Promenading through churchyardB drear ; 
But one that a lady may care to keep 

Till Valentine's Day next year. 
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VENDETTA. 

I. 

|ES, we were friends, as dear as dear could be, 
But, an' he were my brother, he should die 
The death that's meet for traitors. It was he. 

Sir Bupert (God ! that man can smile and lie !), 
I saw yestreen, e'en as the crescent moon 

Uprose, and cast her sheen on fell and fay, 
Escale the trellis : 'twas as light as noon, 
And on her face I saw the shadows play. 

II. 

I saw her kiss him — ^heard her words of love — 

The long farewell, prolong'd and still delay'd ; 
Then, with his Judas-glance e'er kept above 

On her, he stole adown the leaf-strewn glade. 
I followed. Guilt, remorse, and cur-like fear 

Gave wings unto his trait'rous steps, I trow. 
He gained the drawbridge : and it ended here ? 

Ah, no I for murder's written on my brow. 
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I ewam the weedy moat, and scant work made 

Of one who watch and ward kept o'er the gate ; 
Then soft along the corridor I Btray'd 

To where he slept, unconscious of his fate ! 
Stmght through his heart I sent my quiv'ring aword— 

He died without a word, without a sigh. 
Upon the wall " Fendetta /' then I scor'd, 

And now I reck not if I live or die ! 
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FIRST BLOOD. 




[On the 22nd of September, 1642, '* while entangled in a narrow lane/' 
near the little village of Powick, Worcestershire, the Roundheads 
enoonntared Prince Bapert and his Cayaliers. After a short skir- 
mish, the Roundheads were defeated, and fled precipitately.] 

I. 

[EQI news had come from Nottingham the standard 
was unfurrd ! 
Men's hearts were in their mouths, I wis ; men's brains in 

tumult whirl'd. 
King Charles, with gallant men-at-arms, was hast'ning fron. 

afar, 
To quell the rising ere it grew from riot into war ! 

n. 

They marched, and marched, and marched, until the Faithful 

City's spires 
Rose bright before their dazed sight. Then belched the 

beacon-fires 
In North, and South, and East, and West ; — ^the children 

saw with dread. 
Although the sun had sunk to rest, all night the sky was red ! 
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m. 
A month has pass'cL The rioeUld on twenty dnuDS> ib beat. 
The Cavaliers they must^ at the Gross with hurrying feet, 
And through the City proudly ride. Prince Bupert at their 

head, 
While every casement is undone, and parting words are said. 

rv. 
To one brave gallant — Martin Vere— a maiden drops a glove ; 
Who would not like a Trojan fight with such a gage of love? 
He ties it gaily round his sword, and waves a fond adieu — 
A glance, a sigh, a sob, and then the troop is lost to view. 

V. 

In ambush close the Cavaliers at Powick village lie — 
Not one amongst them, man or youth, but knows the way 

to die! 
All hold their breath and grasp their swords more firmly as 

they hear 
The horses' tramp, betokening the foe is drawing near. 

VI. 

On helmet, umbril, sword, and spear the gladdening sunlight 

gleams— 
No moment this to think of home, no time for lovers' dreams. 
" Hush, gentlemen I" Prince Bupert cries ; " the game is on 

the wing ; — 
Ha ! by the Rood ! they're here at last; Now, forward for 

the King !" 

7—2 
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vn. 

A hundred swords flash in the air — ^a hundred voices cry, 
" For merry England ! For the king V " For Cromwell V 

some reply. 
Swift thrusts, — deep curses — groans — ^then cheers, re-echo 

left and right ; 
And now Old Nolly's men retreat along the roadway white. 

vni. 

In vain Lord Essex bids them charge, and bleeds and fights 

amain; 
For Sandys has fail'd to rally them, and lies amongst the slain. 
Entangled in the narrow road, they trample o'er their dead. 
And ere the fray has well b^un the Roundhead troops 

have fled ! 



IX. 

With open Missal on her lap, a trusting maiden waits 

For his return who rode that mom so proudly through the 

gates; 
And she may wait full many a day, for in the roadway red. 
Beneath the elms, her Cavalier is lying stark and dead ! 
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I. 

QUIET lane, a sunny mead ; 
A babbling brook, a mstling reed ; 
A skylark far above. 
Seated beneath an oak-tree's shade, 
A bonny youth, a winsome maid — 
The old, old story, love ! 



II. 

He was entwining in a wreath 
Some daisies with the golden heath, 

And buttercups a score ; 
While sun, and sky, and lark's sweet song. 
Made hours seem only minutes long — 

Each briefer than before. 
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m. 

Around the maiden's fair young head 
He hiiiig the dainty wreath, and said, 

*' Hail to thee, nature's queen ! 
There's not a town or village maid, 
In silk or cotton dress arrayed. 

So beautiful, I ween !" 



IV. 

She plucked a blue forget-me-not, 
Of aU field-flowers the best, I wot, 

And gave him, whispering low, 
" ' Pensez & moi !' " Then, down the lane 
They strolled, begirt with love's light chain, 

In evening's after-glow. 
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CHAPTER L 

" BY THE SAD SBA WAVES." 

BRIGHT December afternoon — the lightest of win- 
try winds fanning the sails of the craft in Baymonth 
Bay, the esplanade dotted with promenaders taking brisk 
constitutional, a few passengers coming from the railway 
station and going towards the quay where the Jersey boat 
lies placidly at anchor, as though there was no such thing 
as putting to sea in the coldness of the midnight ; and two 
or three venerable '' salts'' smoking the weed of content- 
ment, calm in their enjoyment of Bristol bird's-eye, and cha* 
racteristically tacitunL 

This is Baymonth, that deservedly popular watering- 
place, on a December afternoon. K yon were to be tok} 
that the town was made fashionable by one of the Georges, 
you would perhaps recognise the locality ; I therefore with- 
hold the information* 

Amongst the promenaders on Baymonth beach this after- 
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noon there are none who particularly attract attention. 
There are the Misses Gashington, with their flaxen hair 
done into the most preposterous chignons ever seen out of 
the Gloserie de Lilas, that delectable resort in the suburbs 
of the Gay City; the Misses Gushington, those novel- 
reading, slang-talking, high-heeled-boot-wearing, amiable 
young ladies, who think croquet the pastime most approach- 
ing to the sublimity of earthly bHss, and the officers from 
the neighbouring barracks the finest and most adorable fel- 
lows in the world. There are also the Messrs. Spoonbill 
and Corset, who, in pea-jackets and bowler-hats, affect that 
maritime appearance which is characteristic of all men- 
dwellers by the sea ; and who pass their days in staring at 
the Miss G.'s, and their nights at the billiard-room of the 
Eoyal White Elephant and Castle Hotel, opposite which in 
the summer-time white-chokered " niggers" yell their senti- 
mental melodies, the while the moon throws her silvery rays 
upon Father Ocean, and mourns the effulgence she wastes 
upon ^' bones" and banjoist. Also, at the far end of the 
esplanade are a lady and gentleman, to whom, as they play 
a rather important part in this history, permit the scribe to 
refer in more detail than that bestowed upon* the other 
dramatis persona. Who, indeed, have nothing whatever to 
do with the story, and who are only introduced as a setting 
to the cabinet picture about to be uncovered. 

Although it is December, Mrs. James Morisson, sketch- 
book and pencil in hand, is sitting on a camp-stool within a 
few feet of the water, sketching, or pretending to sketch, 
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that long edging of white cliff that forms so prominent a 
feature in the view. Wearing a thick blue serge dress, and 
a sealskin jacket lined with crimson satin, Mrs. Morisson, 
whose yellow hair droops in thick masses over her shoulders, 
is thinking about as much of her drawing as she is about 
equations or the specific gravity of matter. Her liquid 
brown eyes, which she has a trick of concealing with her 
drooping eye-lashes, are looking for out seawards ; looking, 
perhaps, at that thin, white wreath of smoke curling up- 
wards from the funnel of the in-coming steamer from the 
Channel Islands ; or, at the little island to her right, where, 
in their grey dresses, manacled, and objurgating Heaven 
and earth as they toil and sweat at stone-breaking, their 
brows marked with crime and villainy's unmistakable im- 
press, you can see the convicts through the white mist that 
is beginning to displace the sunshine. 

Whatsoever Mrs. Morisson may be thinking about, it is 
pretty clear that her companion's sole thoughts are centred 
upon her. Charlie Halkin — for that is the name of the 
young gentleman — with one hand clasps firmly Mrs. Moris- 
son's dainty palm, unprotected by any sheltering glove at 
present ; and with the other holds his meerschaum, which he 
is unaware has gone out fully an hour. A law-student, with 
a taste for dramatic literature, Charlie, having nothing better 
td do this vacation-time, thought one night, as he was walk- 
ing home from the theatre to his modest Pimlico lodging, 
he might as well pass a few days by the sea as do any- 
thing else. Eeflecting that night that he knew no one at 
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Baymonthy he decided on going there for the pnipose of 
quiet, of the need of which his pale face spoke volnmes. 
Packing up his traps the first thing next morning, and 
chartering a hansom to Waterloo Station, he was off by the 
early train, and by two o'clock had taken up his quarters at 
No. 5, Acacia Place, and was sauntering along the beach 
before dinner, when he was surprised to hear himself called 
by name in a soft whisper, and to be suddenly confronted 
by the lady with whom he was now enjoying so agreeable a 
tUU-Ute, 

HaUdn had come to know Mrs. Morisson in this fisiBhion. 
In the previous summer, being at Hombourg with his friend 
Bolson, who was doing holiday sketches for the Evening 
Moonbeam^ he had been asked and had consented to stake a 
few napoleons on the red for an elderly lady, whose luck 
had been so great that Mrs. Morisson, who was drinking 
the waters at the German Spa, requested him to perform 
the like service for her. Charlie, proud of the commission, 
did so with a pleasure that changed into delight when the 
fair unknown, turning her brown orbs full upon him, 
thanked the young fellow with such genuine warmth that 
his susceptible heart beat with unusual vigour when the 
lady, turning to a middle^iged, gentlemanly-looldng man 
who entered the room just before the play terminated, 
pointed to Charlie as the gentleman who had been the 
means of putting a couple of hundred napoleons in her 
purse. Mr. Morisson, for by that name the gentleman an- 
nounced himself, was profuse in his acknowledgments of 
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Charlie's politeness, and hoped that, before they left Horn- 
bourg, they would have the pleasure of making Mr. HaUdn's 
further acquaintance. Charlie, his face all aglow with the ad- 
venture, expressed the deUght which it would afford him to 
know Mr. and Mrs. Moiisson, and went home to dream all 
night of the yellow-haired syren at the KursaaL He had 
seen them since that night only once — ^at London Bridge 
Station on their return to town, when, in response to his 
salutation, she gave him a smile which sent the blood 
coursing through his veins with a rapidity that nothing 
save an unexpected government appointment could have 
produced. Now he had thus unexpectedly met her alone 
on Baymouth Beach. Nor was Charlie inclined to lament 
Mr. Morisson's absence, for there was an undefinable air of 
mystery about that gentleman that Halkin could not fathom. 
He had his own suspicions, but, like many other heroes of 
romance, he kept them to himself. 

After an interchange of mutual civilities, they walked back- 
wards and forwards on the beach, chatting about Hombourg, 
life and how each had spent the time since their return 
from that pleasant holiday trip. Pacing the esplanade at 
Baymouth is rather different from walking up and down the 
well-kept paths in the Eow, and Mrs. Morisson at length 
proposed a rest. Then it was that Charlie Halkin found 
himself tite-it-Ute with Mrs. Morisson on Bajrmouth espla- 
nade. 

For a few moments after seating themselves neither spoke. 
The wash of the incoming tide ; the shrill, wailing cry of a 
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•earbird ; the faint notes of a piano that came from a house 
at the &r end of the esplanade — ^this was all that eotild be 
heard High above in the gre^ heavens the red son gleamed 
like a ball of fire, and was marked alike by the fettered 
wretches on the opposite island and the ladj and gentle- 
man who had thns unexpectedly been thrown together. 

Desisting for a minute from the interesting pastime of 
throwing pebbles into the water, Charlie suddenly looked 
up to find his companion's ey^ fixed upon him. The 
youth's face reddened till it grew crimson as the sinking 
sun that was now fsist disappearing below the h<idzon. He 
was re-commencing the amusement wliich he had thrown 
aside, when Mrs, Morisson, laying one hand lightly upon 
Charlie's shoulder, said — 

" Talk to me." 

This time the boy looked up with his cheeks still flushed, 
yet not of that bright hue which Mrs. Morisson said re- 
minded her of the scarlet-runners that grew in the garden 
at her country home down in Devonshire. 

'' Talk to you f he replied. " Oh ! all right. But what 
shall I talk about I I haven't got the gift of the gab, as 
they call it ; and, besides, I don't know what is likely to 
interest you." 

'^ Talk about yourself," she rejoined, with her gaze full 
upon him. '^Anything you may have to tell me about 
your work, your prospects, your aspirations, your hopes 
wiD be welcome. I don't know why, or how it is, but from 
the first day I saw you I felt an interest in all that con- 
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cems you. Don't ask me why, for, as I have just said, I 
can no more tell you than I can say why the tide ebbs and 
flows." 

Her hand remained upon his shoulder as she spoke, and 
the water, plashing in the stillness of the afternoon, seemed 
to the youth to chant a love-song as it rose and feU. 

" How do you employ yourself at your ofiice ]" she said. 
" Read musty law-books all day and all night, I suppose, 
don't you ]" 

" Yes," he answered, not quite as steadily as he would 
have spoken to the special pleader under whose watchful 
eye he was placed. " Yes ; I do a good deal of reading ; 
but you would not be interested if I were to talk of that 
description of literature, which is too dry even for me, 
and which I cannot regard as I ought to do. I shall never 
be a lawyer, Mrs. Morisson — I don't like my profession j I 
haven't got what is called * the legal mind,' and I don't 
want to have it. I'd rather be anything else, of course, 
than what I am — a doctor, a journalist, a magazine-writer, 
or even a penny-a-liner on the London press, than shut up 
in those dreary Temple chambers all day grinding away 
at * cases' that I shall never master. You will laugh at 
me, I know, but I assure you I should like to see 
* Coke' in the Thames, with a hundred lightermen sailing 
over him daily, and 'Lyttleton' at the bottom of the 

bay." 

Mrs. Morisson smiled at his enthusiasm, but said nothing. 
" There, you see, Mrs. Morisson," he continued, in an 
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asemmed injared tone, '^ I told you how it would be. You 
are laughing at my stupidity/' And he was getting up, 
when a gentle pressure on his shoulder bade him remain 
seated. 

" You wrong me, Mr. Halkin, when you talk like that — 
you do, indeed. I was smiling at your earnestness, that 
was all. You will believe me, won't you f* 

" Believe you ! of course I will. You don't suppose I 
should be rude enough to do anything else, I hope." 

'^ No ; but I like to see you in earnest, Mr. Halkin,'* she 
continued, speaking very slowly and emphatically. '' You 
have sufficient enthusiasm to enable you to make yourself 
what you wish, if you only applied yourself to it, as I be- 
lieve you will. I saw something you wrote the other day — 
don't be agitated ; a printed slip fell out of your pocket at 
Hombourg ; I took it up, and, seeing that it was print, was 
rude enough to read it. Here it is, you see — ^I have had it 
in my purse ever since." She held the paper up as she spoke. 

" Fm sure it's very kind of you to be so complimentary, 
but that which you have in your hand is about the stupidest 
thing I ever did." 

'' Ah, that is what you all say, you men — ^you always de^ 
predate your own handiwork. But I like it, and that is 
sufficient, is it not ]" 

*^ 0, if you like it, that is quite another affair," he replied. 
'* I should think no trouble too great as long as it — ^" 

'* Yes," she said, " go on, please. What were you going 
tosayT 
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'' Well, as long as it gratified you, I intended to say, if 
you don't think it absurd.*' 

^'Absurd ! really, Mr. Halkin, you are excessively polite. 
Why should I think it absurd?" 

" No, no," he rejoined, hurriedly, while the colour came 
and went from his face — " I didn't mean to say that. What 
I meant to say was that — ^that I should be only too glad to 
please you in any way, only — " 

"Well, sir, only what f 

" Why, you see, you're married, and I thought — that is, I 
supposed, your husband wouldn't particularly like you to 
take any interest in a feUow like me, who has his own 
way to make in the world, with no friends to speak of." 

" There you are again ! — on the high horse once more. 
You don't understand me. No one will be more glad than 
I shall be to see you get on in life, as I venture to prophesy 
ou will, though I know so little of you. You mustn't 
think you have no friends in the world, unless you include 
me in your list of nobodies." 

" No, no — I would rather have your good word and 
your — well, your esteem, than that of anybody else. But 
it's getting late, and I'm sure it's too cold for you to be out 
on the beach, Mrs. Morisson ; hadn't we better go in ? In 
what part of the town do you live ]" 

He gave her his hand as he said this, and then, putting 
her arm in his, continued — 

" You will let me have the pleasure of seeing you home, 
won't you 1 " 
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" Certamly," she answered, in a tone that betrayed some 
agitation. '^ You may see me home, if you like, but what 
can you think of me afber this % I have been talking more 
like a sentimental school-girl than a woman of the world. 
Now tell me, haven't I sunk in your good opinion ] " 

Her voice faltered, and Charlie could see that her eyes 
were wet with tears, which she took no pains to conceal. 
He took her hand and pressed it to his lips ; then, drawing 
her towards him, and she unresisting, their lips met, and in 
that blissful moment the boy tasted of the sweets of love as 
he never had before. Not speaking, with her arm locked in 
his, they hurried along the esplanade and did not stop until 
they reached a house at the comer of a street. 

" Here we must say good-bye, dear boy," she said, as com- 
posedly as she could ; " but I shall expect to see you to- 
morrow, and you won't disappoint me, will you 1 How long 
do you stay here 1 " 

"Only till the day after to-morrow," he replied, with her 
hand in his. " I must return to London then, as I expect 
to get an engagement to do something for the Parnassus 
Theatre." 

'* Come in to-morrow evening, then, and dine with ns 
enfamille. And now good-bye." 

" Good-bye — God bless you." 

The door closed and she was gone, and Charlie felt alone 
in the world. 

He hastened to his rooms, dined with what appetite he 
could get up, and then, with his German pipe well filled, 
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strolled down the beach until he came to the home where 
Mrs. MorisBon lived. There was a seat just opposite ; and 
hfire, listening to the waves whispering one dear name ever 
in his ears, he sat and watched the light in the drawing- 
room until it disappeared, when, looking round, he found 
that he was the last lounger on the beach, and that the 
church clocks were striking twelve in every variety of key 
and tone ! 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MORISSON. 

Mr. James Morrison, formerly of Cupola- court, Cliancery- 
lane, attomey-at-law ; then of Ebury-street, Belgravia, out 
of business, an uncertificated bankrupt ; then of Boulogne, 
gentleman ; subsequently of the city of Paris, clerk to a 
wine merchant in the Bue Lafitte ; and later of Craven 
street. Strand, London, secretary to the Atlantic and South- 
Pacific Life Assurance Company, Limited ; anon a gambler 
at Baden ; more recently of the Island of Portland, in the 
county of Dorset, convict ; and at the date of this story in 
hiding at Baymouth, under the same roof as his wife and 
mother, and '^ wanted '' by the police : — this enterprising 
gentleman's life had been one of very great vicissitudes. 
First up, then down the ladder — ^then up once more, and 

8 
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down again to the lowest rung, Mr. Morisson had passed a 
most eventful career. He had been struck off the rolls for 
being concerned in a little matter connected with a will 
which the learned Judge before whom the case came was 
rude enough to call by the name of forgery, but which could 
not be satisfactorily proved against him. Going through 
the Bankruptcy Court shortly afterwards, with a virtuous 
resolve to come out whitewashed and clear of all his debts, 
the Commissioner, while discharging him, gave him no cer- 
tificate, but administered so severe a judicial castigation to 
the ex-attorney that in the then blissfully uncertain state of 
the law of libel the newspapers excused themselves from 
publishing certain parts of it. Finding public opinion so 
dead against him in this country, Mr. Morisson took refuge 
in Boulogne, where he met several of his compatriots, who 
got quite confidential over their pipes and gin-and-water, 
and confided to each other the particulars of the little 
affairs for which they were suffering the miseries of expa- 
triation. Morisson's amor patrics brought him to grief. He 
returned to England, and, with the assistance of another 
equally sharp and equally unfortunate practitioner, estab- 
lished the Atlantic and South-Pacific Assurance Company. 
This scheme, to do Mr. Morisson every possible justice, was 
one of the most gigantic swindles of the day. A pros- 
pectus was issued announcing a capital of £500,000 ; the 
assured were to receive a bonus every three years ; the 
premiums were fixed at a very small amount ; and the 
public took the bait, sending in their sovereigns and five- 
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pound notes to the Atlantic and South-Pacific office with as 
much alacrity as though the premises in the little street 
leading out of the Strand were those of the Old Lady in 
Threadneedle-street. For six months the swindle succeeded; 
then the bubble burst. A poor clerk dying, whose life had 
been assured for £500, his wife sent in her claim, which the 
secret^jy promised . should be settled at once ; but week 
after week passed, and no money came from the office. The 
widow put the case into legal hands, and the result was 
that Mr. Morisson was taken into custody on a charge of 
obtaining money under false pretences, with no reasonable 
probability of ever re-paying it. Following the widow's 
example, hundreds of other assurers came forward and laid 
their grievances before the court, and the affair was a nine 
days' talk in the city. Morisson's partner in the scheme 
fled, and was discovered three weeks afterwards, a couple of 
miles down the river, dead as a door-nail. The learned 
counsel who undertook Morisson's defence contended that 
that gentleman had been the victim of his partner's designs ; 
but papers found upon the suicide, who preferred the 
bottom of the Thames to probable transportation for life, 
proved that Morisson was the sole originator of the scheme. 
The case was so clear, and Morisson's guilt so transparent, 
that the jury found him guilty with no extenuating circum- 
stances, and the learned Judge, amidst solemn stillness in the 
court, sentenced Morisson to fifteen years' penal servitude. 
His wife (whom he had treated^badly) and hia children (for 
whom he had never cared), went to live with Mrs. Morisson, 

8—2 
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sen., who possessed a small competency at Baymouth ; and 
here for five years they resided peacefully and happily. 
But late one dark November night there came a hurried 
rapping at the door of their little house, and to the astonish- 
ment of wife and mother, there entered, claiming shelter 
and protection, the ex-attorney, ex-secretary to the Atlantic 
and South-Pacific ! Wet through, and starving, he claimed 
sanctuary in that peaceful dwelling. He had escaped, so he 
told them, by almost a miracle (as though Beaven would 
interpose on behalf of such a wretch !), had secured a pass- 
age aboard a Jersey fishing-boat, and obtained a sufficient 
disguise to enable him to walk ashore tolerably safely. Then, 
with no money, drenched to the skin, weary and footsore, 
he dragged himself to the house in which his mother and 
wife and children were living. This was in the summer 
that had just passed. At his request — ^his demand rather — 
Margaret Morisson, who would have been perfectly justified 
in giving up the scamp to the police, scraped together every 
penny she could get, and took him to Hombourg, where he 
hoped, to use his own words, " to pick up a trifle to begin 
afresh with;" in which expectation, however, he was 
disappointed. He lost all — his wife's trinkets and watch, 
even, went to satisfy his rapacious thirst for gold. Then 
Halkin crossed their path at the Kursaal, and the affection- 
ate Morisson urged his wife to draw the young fellow into 
a liaison with her, so that he, the husband of this pure- 
minded woman, might be enabled to sponge upon him. The 
wife's scornful refusal of this infamous proposal was good to 
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witnesi* She swore the boy should oome to no harm — she 
would protect him, if necessary, herself; and she threatened 
if Morisson ever again presumed to whisper so hideous a 
proposition she would betray his whereabouts to the police, 
who were looking for him in every place but the right, as is 
often their wont. With bitter recollections of the time 
passed in the convict settlement — feeling the fetters on his 
legs, and the rubbing of the coarse dress upon his body — 
Morisson in this matter obeyed the behests of his wife, 
though he frequently alluded in sneering language to the 
impression which Halkin appeared to have made upon her. 

And now these two were to meet again ) — Halkin igno- 
rant that the woman who showed so much interest in him, 
and whom he felt he loved better than anyone else, was the 
wife of an escaped convict, for whose capture a large reward 
was offered ! 

Morisson, unable to appear out-of-doors, had become a 
oonflrmed debauchee, Every penny he could obtain from 
bis wife and mother went into the coffers of the nearest 
publican, whose gin the convict drank until ho became mad 
at times, stupid at others. Often, in his brutal, drunken 
fits, he attempted to strike the woman who had sacrificed 
everything for him, giving up home, and friends, and com- 
forts, to be this reprobrate's wife. One is sometimes in- 
clined to wonder why Heaven permits such sacrifices to be 
made. 

You may wonder at Mrs. Morisson going the length of 
bringing Charlie in contact with her husband. In her con- 
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versations with HaUdn, however, Mrs. Moriseon found that 
he had not the faintest suspicion of the real state of affairs 
— that he had no idea that the woman whom he loved " not 
wisely, but too well," was linked for life to a wretch who, if 
it answered his ends, would not have scrupled at the blackest 
of all crimes, murder ; and that, in Charlie's great love for 
her, he would not think of prying into family secrets. Be- 
sides, some uncontrollable impulse hurried her on — an im- 
pulse she could not check. 

So it came about that Halkin was introduced into the 
family circle of the Morissons. 

Charlie, keeping his appointment on the following even- 
ing to the minute, was met on the stairs by Mrs. Morisson. 
It was one of the convict's quiet days, and he was seen to 
the best possible advantage in a rather seedy suit of evening 
dress, a chrysanthemum in his button-hole, and a sham dia- 
mond ring on the little finger of his right hand. He was 
unusually steady ; (or, despite his entreaties and threats, he 
had been disallowed all intoxicating beverages that day. 
His mother, a poor faded creature, who had donned one of 
her daughter's moiris for this occasion, received Charlie as 
cordially as it was in her nature to do ; and Morisson, whose 
eyes had been feasting on the two bottles of champagne, 
the cheap sherry, and the dubious port that graced the side- 
board, welcomed the guest with some traces of the manner 
in which he was wont to address his unsuspecting clients in 
the dingy office in the dingier Chancery-lane court. There 
was really a nice dinner provided, although, to obtain such 
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aa unusual luxury as wino, Mrs. Morisson had boen obliged 
to dispose of one or two souvenirs of the past wliich she 
greatly prized. 

To everybody but Mrs. Morisson the diunor-party was as 
lively «,s might be. The cx-attorney related certain inci- 
dents in his career with which the public were not ac- 
quainted, which Charlie listened to good-humouredly, and 
with a certain admiration. He told his own modest stories, 
too, which, albeit they were most virtuously dull, were ap^ 
pkuded as being particularly good. Dinner over, and the 
ladies having retired, Morisson bade Charlie pass the bottle 
and make himself at home. Over some choice cigars, which 
Halkin presented to the master of the house to that worthy's 
unfeigned delight, Morisson grew first eloquent, tlien com- 
municative, and then rather inebriated, swearing that Halkin 
was *^ a good feller, only doosed green, mind you, my boy, 
doosed green." 

*^ Fill your g-glass, Charles Halkin, Escjuire,'' hiccoughed 
Morisson, his eyes glistening with drunken brilliancy. ** Fill 
up, old c-chap, and I'll pr'pose a toast. Are you charged 1 
All right, my t-tulip ; then, here goes. Here's to the health 
of the future Mrs. Halkin. What's her name— Margaret 9 
You don't say so ? By a sing'lar c'incidence my wife's name 
is Margaret, too. How extr'or'nary, ain't it 1 Mrs. Marga- 
get Morisson— Mrs. Margai*et Halkin ! Ha ! Halkin, my 
dear boy, what a blessing is a good wife 1— a woman who 
loves and honours her husband, and all that sort of thing* 
By Jove ! sir, if my wife were to flirt about with fellers, as 
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I've seen some women do with boys— mere boys, sir, no 
older than yourself— I'd— hang it, sir, I'd murder her ! I 
would, by all that's good !" And Mr. Morisson, whose feel- 
ings overcame him at the bare idea of conjugal infidelity, 
tossed off his wine, and looked as virtuous as a man can look 
who has drunk a bottle and a half of champagne, supple- 
mented by sherry, port, ale, and stout. 

Charlie, disgusted at Morisson's language, though he 
refrained from showing his disapprobation of it, sat silently 
listening, now and then throwing in an affirmative, and 
heartily wishing that his^ host would fall asleep after his 
potations. Suddenly, and to Charlie's astonishment, Moris- 
son started up, and staggering towards Halkin, said — 
" Tell you what 'tis, young feller, I've a strong belief that 
Mrs. Morisson is a good deal too fond of you !" 

Cliarlie was beginning to assure Mr. Morisson that he 
must be labouring under a delusion, when the latter, with 
drunken gravity, and laying one hand upon Charlie's 
shoulder, blurted out — 

"D-don't deny it, sir — don't say there's no truth in it — ^it 
won't do. I ain't blind, sir, like Justice ; I watched you at 
dinner, sir, and I distinctly saw the tender glances which my 
wife shot at you, you young thief ! I saw it all, sir, as plainly 
as I see you now sitting there in your dandy clothes, and 
your rings and trinkets." 

" Mr. Morisson, are you mad V asked Charlie, reddening 
with disgust and anger ; '' what in the world do you mean, 
by talking in this manner % Mrs. Morisson — ^" 
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'^ Don*t mention her name, sir ; you will confer a parti- 
cular faroor upon me by not alluding to her. She's a 
disgrace to her sex. But never mind, sir, I give you full 
permission to go in and win her if you choose. Lay siege to 
her heart, sir, and take it, if you can — ^you won't be the first 
who's tried that little game on by a good many. Bless your 
heart, my dear young friend, at Hombourg she had scores of 
lovers — scores. There was the Count Kimini ; and the Che- 
valier de Luna, who has been divorced four times ; and ^" 

'' You infernal scoundrel T shrieked Charlie, rising and 
seizing the drunken brute. " You lie in your throat 1 Mrs. 
Morisson is the best woman under the sun, and as far 
beyond your appreciation as Venus herself.'' 

Charlie had Morisson by the neck, and was forcing him 
into a chair, when Mrs. Morisson, her face deathly pale, 
rushed into the room, and asked what was the matter. 

'^ Matter 1" gasped her husband, struggling in vain to 
release himself from Charlie's grasp, '' matter enough, I 
think, when a married woman invites her lover to dine with 
her in her husband's house. Oh, don't look at me in that 
way, ma'am, I won't stand it any longer. I've been mewed 
up here long enough, and Fll have my liberty now, if I die 
for it. Give me what money you have, and I'll leave the 
country for ever — I hate it, and I hate you, and everybody. 
Supply me with the means, I say, and I'll go, and then you 
can do as you like— marry this brat, if you will, though I'm 
afraid his friends wiQ look rather coldly upon, a convict's 
discarded wife 1" 
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With a loud cry, Mrs. Morisson fell prone upon the floor, 
ere Charlie could catch her in his outstretched arms ; and 
immediately afterwards, before Halkin could reflect upon 
what was best to do, under these extraordinary circum- 
stances, there was a loud knocking at the street door, and a 
demand to be admitted in the Queen's name. Looking into 
the street, Charlie saw that the house was surrounded by 
policemen, who had at last tracked the convict to his wife's 
lodgings, and who, by breaking the windows of the lower 
room, gained admittance to the house. Morisson, divining 
the cause of the uproar, and seeing no chance of escape, 
broke away from Charlie, and endeavoured to get into the 
next room, where, as was afterwards discovered, he kept a 
revolver ready loaded, and a small phial of poison. In this 
design he was finstrated ; for he opened the door of the 
dining-room to find himself seized by two detectives, whose 
assistants crowded upstairs in case their services were 
required. 

" James Morisson,*' said the chief, " I arrest you as an 
escaped convict !" 

CHAPTER III. 

GRAVE AND GAY. 

Charlie Halkin, the day after the re-arrest of Morisson, 
left Baymouth for London, but not before he had again seen 
the wife of 'the wretched man who had been taken off to 
join his former companions in the stone-quarries. Margaret 
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Morisson received him with a sad smile that he remembered 
years afterwards. How grieved she was at what had occurred 
she had no need to say ; it was evident that the shock had 
been a great and painful one to her, and one from which she 
was not apparently likely soon to recover. Her pale face 
and broken voice excited the liveliest sympathy of Halkin, 
who bade her be cheerful and think of the future [instead of 
the past. She shook her head mournfully, and said there 
could be no more happiness for her this side the grave — ^her 
whole life was blasted, her hopes shipwrecked, by her hus- 
band's crimes. The wife of a convict, whose only chance 
of ultimate pardon and restoration to liberty had rested on 
himself, and who had now forfeited all probability of release 
from hnprisonment, who would associate with her and her 
children % It was not to be expected, she admitted : all she 
had to look forward to now was that God would take from 
her the miserable life He had given. With all the energy a 
stout and reliant heart possessed, Charlie exhorted her not 
to permit such thoughts as these to absorb her, and reassur- 
ing her of his respect and sympathy, hurried back to town 
to commence his new career. For some time Mrs. Morisson 
wrote regularly, though her letters were almost always 
couched in despondent terms. Then one letter after another 
of Charlie's remained unanswered, and at last the Post-office 
authorities returned them to him with the information " not 
known'' marked in large red characters on the official 
envelope. This grieved him more than anything that had 
occurred ; for now he was deprived of the only solace which 
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had buoyed him up, and had made him resolve to strive hi3 
utmost to attain that position which Mrs. Morisson had so 
confidently predicted he would some day reach. 

Laying his law-books entirely aside and giving up the study 
of the law as being uncongenial to one of his temperament, 
Charlie Halkin threw himself into new work with the ardour 
that only a youthful aspirant to literary honours is capable 
of possessing. By the kindness of a friend who had long 
known his family, he was appointed to a permanent post 
on the DaUy ^4<«, for which paper he wroL the theatrical 
notices as often as occasion demanded. He also turned his 
attention to writing for the stage, and was fortunate enough 
to get one of his pieces accepted by the manager of the 
Parnassus Theatre, with a promise that it should be repre- 
sented as soon as possible. In the course of his newspaper 
duties he wandered over a good deal of England during the 
months that Parliament sat, collecting materials for sketches 
and articles to be printed in the dull season, when the 
paper was not flooded with reports of legislative and legal 
proceedings ; at this period he once more visited Baymouth. 
His enquiries as to Mrs. Morisson's whereabouts were 
futile ; no one appeared to know where she had gone, with 
the exception of an old charwoman whom Mrs. Morisson 
had once employed, and who expressed her belief that the 
lady had gone to London. To London I where he had 
sought everywhere for her — from Tybumia to Whitechapel, 
from Westminster to Belgravia ! She thought, the old 
woman said, Mrs. MoriBSon was a-going into the play-acting 
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line of business — ^leastwise, that was what her good man 
had told her. 

During the few days that he passed at Baymouth, Charlie 
paced up and down the beach where he and Mrs. Morisson 
had walked on that happy winter afternoon preceding the 
terrible scene that afterwards took place at the lodgings. 
He half expected to see amongst the group of idlers on the 
esplanade the woman between whom and him there was 
such community of sentiment, and for whom he would have 
died, could he thereby have secured her happiness. How 
the memory of that day when they sat together on the 
beach haunted him now, as he strolled alone by the sea ! 
He remembered her every look and word — how kindly she 
talked, how she cheered him on, and how solitary he felt 
when out of the light of her eyes. There was the stone 
they had sat upon — the very shells and sea-weed, so he 
thought, they had walked over — everything was the same . 
only one figure was wanting to complete the picture, but 
that one might be hundreds of miles away for aught he 
knew — despairing, sick unto death, who could tell ? The 
Misses Gushington promenaded before him in autumn 
costume, but Charlie saw them not. Messrs. Spoonbill and 
Corset, those fascinating young gentlemen, looked in- 
quisitively at him, but he disregarded their silly glances, 
and thought only of what was now but a memory, but a 
dream. 

Hush! what is that dull, heavy, booming sound that 
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comes from the little Island opposite, vhere the convicts are 
toiling as they were this time last year, as they will be this 
time next year ? Boom ! The excitement on the Beach in- 
creases as the second gun is heard; and the intelligence 
passes quickly that a convict has escaped and that the 
warders are out searching for him. It is said that the man 
has thrown himself into the water, in expectation of reaching 
a small boat that was lying o£f the Island ; and that, as he 
did not halt when challenged, a soldier on duty fired at and 
it is believed hit the convict. Be that as it may,^the hue- 
and-K^ry was raised, and boats were hastily manned and- 
joined in the pursuit. Charlie, whose professional instinct 
warned him that he ought not to miss the opportunity, 
chartered a small sailing-boat, and was soon flying over the 
water towards the.place where the prisoner was seen to dis- 
appear. 

The boats all made towards a point at the back of the 
Island, where a small boat, which had only one man in her 
during the early part of the day, was now being sculled 
rapidly towards a tiny object bobbing up and down in the 
water as wave after wave dashed in and left a thousand 
wavelets scattered on the rocky shore. Charlie, by the aid 
of his glass, saw that this object was a man, sorely buffeted 
by the waves, and swimming for life towards the boat 
which was nearing him ; and he steered his little craft in 
the direction to which all the other boats converged. 

*' Ahoy there !" shouted the officer in charge of the pur- 
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suing party to the man in the small rowing-boat — " ahoy ! 
stop, or we fire. Stop, I say !" 

The rower took no notice of the warning, but pursued his 
speedy course towards [the man who was fighting with the 
waves, and who it was now apparent was the escaped con- 
vict. In a moment the flash of a gun lit up the gathering 
darkness, and the rower fell out of his boat a helpless mass 
of humanity. Almost at the same time the man in the 
water, whose last chance of escape was thus taken from him, 
threw up both arms convulsively, gave one loud cry of dis- 
tress that few who heard ever forgot, and then went down 
like lead." 

The next evening the Scorpion, a day in advance of the 
other journals, contained Charlie's narrative of the whole 
aflfair with this addition telegraphed from " Our own Cor- 
respondent :" 

" Bayznouth, 6 p.m. This afternoon, at low tide, the warders of the 
convict establishment, who had been on the watch all day, discovered 
two bodies on the rocks. One was the body of a man unknown, but 
who evidently belonged to a Jersey fishing boat ; the other that of the 
escaped convict Morisson, whose frauds in connection with the Atlantic 
and South Pacific Assurance Company will be remembered by the pub- 
lic. Both bodies are to be buried on the island to-morrow.*' 



When Mrs. Morisson left Baymouth with her children, a 
few weeks after her husband's arrest, she determined to 
make London her future home if she could succeed in ob- 
taining sufficient employment to maintain herself and family. 
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who were too young to be of any service to her. Before 
she married, and when she was living with her parents in 
their pleasant Bayswater home, she had been rather success- 
ful in her arrangement of some amateur theatricals, in 
which she took a leading part. Judging from an old news- 
paper criticism, she was particularly clever in her persona- 
tion of Pavlim in Lytton's charming play " The Lady of 
Lyons ;" and remembering this, Mrs. Morisson, after mature 
reflection, resolved upon applying for an engagement at one 
of the Metropolitan theatres. All she wanted was sufficient 
to keep the wolf from the door ; but even this was difficult 
for one in her position to obtain. Application after applica- 
tion failed — ^itwas the same story everywhere — ^the same ques« 
tion, "What have you done?" the same answer, "Nothing." 
Her courage almost failed her ; but one chance remained. 
Her landlady, who had once been on speaking terms with a 
famous low comedian, when he, like Mrs. Morisson, was 
struggling for an opportunity to be seen and heard of the 
great British public, managed to get her an introduction to 
the manager of the Parnassus, the great Mr. Wingham. 
That gentleman listened to Mrs. Morisson's narrative of her 
misfortunes and sufferings, and out of pure good nature 
gave her an engagement to go on in the third row of the 
ballet in an extravaganza that was just then hitting the 
taste of the town. Underlined in the bills, however, and 
advertised in every newspaper in London, was " A new play 
by Charles Halkin, Esq., in three acts, entitled 'In Fetters,^ 
founded upon real incidents ;" and the gentlemen who pur- 
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vey gossip to the journals further informed the public that 
the principal female character would be performed by Mrs. 
Ferdinand Eook, who was devoting her whole time to the 
study of the part written expressly for her. 

For her services at the Parnassus Mrs. Morisson received 
eighteen shillings weekly, upon which she and her little 
family managed to exist. She had heard through the news- 
papers of Halkin's success, but was too proud to go to hinn 
and make him aware of her position. Now that her husband 
was dead she could love him honestly and truly, and 
she prayed every night and morning that he might con- 
tinue his prosperous career unchecked, and marry a woman 
who would be worthy of him in all respects. But for 
herself — she never expected to be regarded by him other 
than as a friend, if indeed they ever met again. 

Halkin had never relaxed his endeavours to discover the 
whereabouts of Mrs. Morisson, for whom he felt the same 
love as when he first knew her ; he had remained heart-whole 
in the midst of temptation. The incidents in the career of 
her husband had had such a powerful impression upon him 
that he had made them the basis of a story on which to 
found the play that was now in rehearsal, and which was to 
excite all London. 

The time drew on for the production of the new piece, 
for which the most extensive preparations had been made. 
New scenery of Baymouth and its prison-establishment had 
been painted by the principal artists : new dresses designed 
especially for the occasion \ and the celebrated Mrs. Ferdi- 
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nand Book was engaged for the principal part. The 
rehearsals had gone well, and so far everything was propi- 
tious. But three days remained before the eventful night 
on which the new piece was to be produced; and Mr. 
Wingham's horror may therefore be easily imagined when, 
on the day of the last rehearsal but two of " In Fetters," 
the oompany waited hour after hour for the arrival of Mrs. 
Rooky and when, just as the manager was getting into a 
hansom to drive o£f to her residence at Chelsea, a messenger 
came in with the news that the lady had been taken suddenly 
ill with rheumatic fever, and was ordered to be kept in the 
strictest quiet for a month ! 

The intelligence fell like a thunderbolt upon manager and 
company. There was no one in London or out of London 
who could adequately perform the rd/e, more especially as 
there remained hardly three days to study the part. The 
author was summoned, and came down to the house with a 
face as white as the Ghost's in " Hamlet." Upon the success 
of this piece perhaps his whole future depended. Would 
no one else undertake the part % Not at such short notice, 
certainly not ; it was impossible to get o£f the lines in two 
days ; and there was the novel '^ business" to invent and 
study. 

Author and manager, surrounded by the bewildered 
company, were lamenting their hard fate, and the positive 
cruelty of Mrs. Book to be taken ill at this juncture, when 
from the outside of the circle came the words — 

" Allow me to pass and see the author. Perhaps he may 
be induced to allow me, to take the part." 
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A loud roar of laughter followed thk appeal, but the 
manager asked who it was that had spoken, and ordered 
the company to let the lady approach. 

'' Where is the author % " she gasped, as she staggered 
through the throng. " Tell him Margaret " 

He turned hastily round as she spoke, and with a sobbing, 
yet withal joyful cry, she fell into his outstretched arms. 

" My darling !" he whispered in her ear — " And is it 
really your dear self come to life again ? Let me look at 
you, hear you speak, see that it is my own Margaret !" 

She turned her tearful face to his, and as he kissed away 
her tears, she told him of her engagement at the theatre, 
and of her determination, if no one else were selected, to 
play the part which was vacant by Mrs. Book's illness. She 
was confident she could impersonate it ; was it not in a 
great measure the story of her own life, and could she not 
realise the situation in which the heroine was placed as well 
as, perhaps better than, anyone else ? She felt certain she 
could play it satisfactorily if they would only permit her to 
make the attempt. 

The company, rather staggered at this unrehearsed inci- 
dent, fell back, silently watching the scene. 

At the earnest request of Halkin, the manager, who saw 
a way out of the difficulty in this oflfer of Mrs. Morisson 
to play the part intended for Mrs. Eook, gave his consent, 
and, escorted by Charlie, Mrs. Morisson was driven off to 
her humble lodgings in the Waterloo-road, and set about 
studying the dialogue with an assiduity that augured well 
for her success. 
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The first rehearsal with the new actress went well, the 
second better, the last splendidly, and author and manager 
were in ecstacies. 

The night came for the performance of the new piece. 
A house crowded to the ceiling testified the interest which 
was taken in the new play, and as it proceeded the plaudits 
of the audience increased. The drama abounded in strong 
" situations " and what we now call '' sensational " effects ; 
and the new actress so thoroughly identified herself with 
the author's creation, that when the curtain fell on the last 
act the applause was deafening, and in obedience to an una- 
nimous call, Mrs. Morisson, led on by the principal actor 
and the manager, appeared. Then came loud cries for the 
author, and that gentleman, who hardly knew whether he 
was standing on his head or his heels, joined the debutante 
who had made such a genuine success. The curtain fell 
again amidst enthusiastic bravos and hand-clappings. 

The story connected with the new piece somehow or 
other got into the papers, and author and actress were for 
a time the hero and heroine of the day ; and on the 

4 

centenary of the production of "In Fetters," a highly- 
complimentary paragraph appeared to the effect that on 
the previous day were celebrated at St. Aloysius's Church, 
Belgravia, the nuptials of Charles Halkin, Esq., and Mrs. 
Margaret Morisson, the charming actress, whose beauty 
and professional ability were only equalled by the blameless 
purity of her domestic life. 
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"The declamatioo of Rizpah by the bodies of her sons is given with 
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London Newspaper, 

" Mr. Ranking tells the story of ' Fair Rosamond ' with considerable 
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the word for the book, either in the writing or the get up, but we make 
*Puck on Pegasus' a present of it for want of a better/*— Standard. 
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they usually do, wisely and well. It is especially fit for reading m the 
family circle." — Observer. 

" The volume is a treasury of wit and humour : wit that always sparkles, 
and humour without the tamt of coarseness or vulgarity." — Newspaper 
World. 

London : JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 & 75. Piccadilly. 
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8 RECENT FOETRY—CffH^tnued. 

Author's New and Enlarged Edition. Price is. ; in cloth, is. 6d. 

HANS BREITMANN'S BALLADS. 

THE COMPLETE WORK. 
From the Author's Revised Copyright. 
I.-HANS BREITMANN'S PARTY. 
II.— HANS BREITMANN'S CHRISTMAS. 
III.— HANS BREITMANN'S VELOCIPEDE. 
IV.— HANS BREITMANN'S DER FREYSCHUTZ. 
v.— HANS BREITMANN'S OTHER BALLADS. 

This day, in croWn 8vo. , toned paper, elegant, Price 3s. 6d. 

WIT & HUMOUR, 

By THE "AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE." 

A volume of delightfully hiunorous Poems, very similar to the 
mirthful verses of Tom Hood. Readers will not be disappointed 

with this work. 

■ 

OLD ENGLISH RELIGIOUS BALLADS AND CAROLS. 

This day, in small 4to. » with very beautiful floriated borders, 
in the Renaissance style, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. 

SONGS OF THE NATIVITY. 

An entirely new collection of Old Carols, including some never 
before given in any collection. With Music to the more popular. 
Edited by W. H. HUSK, Librarian to the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

i2mo. Same size as Tennyson's " Maud," Price 5s. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM 

CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 

With a few ORIGINAL POEMS by R. H. SHEPHERD. 
This day, foolscap 8vo., Price 7s. 6d. 

STRAWBERRY HILL; 

AND OTHER POEMS, 

By COLBURN MAYNE. Esq. 

" It is a bright, clever little book, in which we find a great deal of gfood 
rhyme, and some genuine and pleasing poetrv. There are several charming^ 
pictures of the historic ^pt)up, which we know from Horace Walpole*s 
letters and Sir Joshua's pamtings." — Mffming^ Star. 

Just published, elegantly printed, Price 3s. 6d. 

THE VILLAGE ON THE FORTH; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

. • By PHILIP LATIMER. 

lx)ndon ; JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 74 & 75, Piccadilly. 
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